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ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Me CARL ROSA begs to announce a Season of Opera, 
beginning SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11TH, and terminating SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER 30TH, 








Engagements made: 
MISS JULIA GAYLORD, 
MISS CORA STUART. 


(Her first appearance on any stage. ) 
MISS JOSEPHINE YORKE, MISS LUCY FRANKLEIN, 
(Her first appearance in En, 


land, 
MRS AYNSLEY K, us MDLLE OSTAVA TORRIANI. 


MR D. H. BATES, MR HENRY NORDBLOM, 
His first appearance in England. ) 
CHARLES LYALL, AND MR FRED. C. PACKARD. 
(His first appearance in London. ) 
MR F, H, CELLI MR LUDWIG, 


MR SNAZELLE 
MR SANTLEY. 


MISS ROSE HERSEE, 
MISS ANNIE OARINA, 





MR CAMPOBELLO, 
MR AYNSLEY COOK, 
MR ARTHUR HOWELL, AND 


Mr Carl Rosa is confident that the announcement that he has induced Mr 
Santley to return to the operatic stage will be hailed with general satisfaction. 

Malle Torriani, in consequence of her successes at some of the first theatres in 
Italy, was engaged as prima donna at Her beeper Opera in the season of 1873; 
afterwards she divided the prima donna roles with Mdme Christine Nilsson in the 
Strakosch Italian Opera Company, U.S., and created the title role in Verdi's Aida, 
when the opera was first produced in America. 

Miss Yorke has attained a distinguished position as prima donna contralto at 
the Scala and the Cannobiana, Milan, &c. 

Mr Packard was secured for this company shortly after his remarkably success- 
ful debut in Italy. It is hoped that Mr Sesterd and Mr Bates will prove to be 
important accessions to the scanty list of operatic tenors. 


Particular attention has been paid to the selection of the Orchestra and Chorus, 
The former will include the following well known Artists :—Messrs Carrodus, 
Betjemann, Zerbini, E, Howell, Reynolds, Svensden, Malsch, Clinton, Hutchings, &c, 








ConpvucTor on ‘ Mr CARL ROSA. 
Leader. os oi é & be .. Mr Carropvs, 
Chorus Master .. Mr JOHN PEw, 

Stage Manager .. Mr ArtHur HOWELL. 


The Ballet under the direction of Mons. Esprnosa. 
Conductor of the Ballet, Mr BeTJEMANN. 
The Military Band under the direction of Mr Frep GopFrey. 
The Costumes by Mr and Mrs STINCHCOMBE and AuGuSTE & Co. 





THE REPERTOIRE 
Will include the following works : 
MARRIAGE OF FIGARO .. on “a oe as Mozart. 
BOHEMIAN GIRL... a ss “ de v .. Balfe. 
ae performance with additions, specially written by Balfe for Paris. ) 
AUST .. v's ‘ rp a ee ¥ * .. Gounod, 


TE i eyes val Herold, 

MARITANA 5 ey ws Hs ae Wallace, 

THE WATER-CARRIER .. .. Cherubini, 
First time in English.) 

THE PORTER OF HA —_ Seay Cagnoni, 
irst time in land, 

MARTHA... c. Gs = ie . Flotow 

ROSE OF CASTILE .. |. .. .. Balfe. 

THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE <=) °! Baife, 


(First time for many years.) 
. &e, &e, 





The following scale of prices will be adopted :—Boxes, 3, 2}, 2, and 1 Guineas; 
Stalls, 78, 6d, ; Dress Circle, 5s,; Upper Boxes, 3s,; Pit, 28. 6d. ; Gallery, 1s. 








rs open at Seven, Performances to commence at Eight, Box Office now 


open from Ten till Five daily, 









FIRST PRIZE WINNERS. 


(Natio al Music Meetings.) 


CONCERT TOUR 


MISS AGNES LARKOM. 
MISS ANNIE BUTTERWORTH. 
MR. GEORGE SYLVESTER. 
MR. EDWARD WHARTON. 














Natrona Music Meerines, 1875.—Class VIII. Soprano Solo 
Singers. Judges : Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Arditi, W. G. Cusins, 
Esq. First Prize awarded to Miss AcNEs Larkcom,—Class IX. 
Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano Singers. Judges: Sir Julius Benedict, 
Signor Arditi, Brinley Richards, Esq. First Prize awarded to Miss 
Anniz BurrerwortH.—Class X. Tenor Singers. Judges: Signor 
Arditi, J. Barnby, Esq., J. L. Hatton, Esq. First Prize awarded to 
Mr GrorcE SYLVEsTER.—Class XI. Baritone or Bass Solo Singers. 
Judges: Henry Leslie, Esq., Otto Goldschmidt, Esq., J. L. Hatton, 
Esq. First Prize awarded to Mr Epwarp WuaRtTon. 





SOLO PIANIST: 


SIGNOR A. RENDANO, 


The celebrated Pianist, his first appearance in the Provinces. 


ACCOMPANIST : 


MR. HAMILTON CLARKE. 





APPLICATIONS TO. BE MADE TO 


Messrs. METZLER & CO.,, 
87, Gt. Marlborough St, London, W, 
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| pala ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D. Cantab, 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will Commence on MONDAY, the 20th September, 
and will Terminate on SATURDAY, the 18th of December. Candidates for admis- 
sion can be examined at the Institution on Thursday, the 16th September, at 
Eleven o'clock, and every succeeding Thursday at the same hour, 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Music, 

4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 

MHE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
St, GEoRGE’s HALL. Established 1861. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc, Cantab. 

Professors—Sir Julius Benedict (Examiner); Signori Garcia, Schira, and 
Lablache ; Herren Ganz and Henseler; Signori Traventi, Scuderi, and Tartaglioni; 
Messrs C.K. Salaman and J. Francis Barnett: Herren Lehmeyer, Barth, and 
Marlois; Messrs J. Barnett, Handel Gear, and Mann; MM. Oberthur and T. H, 
Wright; Herren Pollitzer and Ludwig; M. Paque. 

The Academy is for Amateur as well as Professional Students. The year is 
divided into Three Terms, The Fee, Five Guineas per Term, includes instruction 
in three branches of musical education. Students can select their principal 
teachers from the above list. Those residing at a distance can receive all their 
lessons on one day in the week. 

The Next TERM Commences FRIDAY, Oct.1. New Students are required to 
attend for examination on Monday, Sept. 27, or Tuesday, September 2%, between 
the hours of 11 and 4, 

Prospectuses at the Office, St George’s Hall, Langham Place. 

G. R. WILKINSON, Secretary. 





a ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. — PROME- 


NADE CONCERTS, Under the direction of Messrs A, and S. GarmTt. 
Every Evening at Eight. Artists:—Mdlles Bianchi and Cristino; Miss Rose 
Hersee, Mdlle Poulanger; Mr Pearson; Messrs Lazarus, Young, Wotton, and 
Howard Reynolds. Band of 100 Performers. Band of the Coldstream Guards, 
Conductor — Signor ARbITI. Magnificent decorations by Duyes and Caney. 
Promenade, One Shilling. Manager—Mr JoHN RUSSELL, 





“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


R PEARSON will sing during the week, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, ASCHER’S popular Romance (by desire), ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE 


ART THOU?” 





NV ISS MARIANNE ROCK will perform E. Saversrey’s 
4 Transcription of “LORELEY” and other Solos, next week, on Pleyel, 
Wolff & Co.’s Grand Piano, at the Paris Exposition of 1875. 


ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING begs to announce 

that she will Return to London on the 4th November, and will be at liberty 

to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts after that date. In the meanwhile, all 

communications addressed to her at her residence, 9, St George’s Square, Bel- 
gravia, S.W., will receive immediate attention. 


ADAME NOUVER, specially appointed by Sir Micuaren 
{| Costa to sing the Soprano Solos in his Oratorio of ‘‘ ELI,” at the Nottingham 
Sacred Harmonic Society, in the ensuing season, All communications to be 
addressed to J, HEMMINGWAY, 24, Dover Street, Oxford Road, Manchester, 


— ESTELLE EMRICK (Contralto) has Removed 
to 27, Percy Street, Bedford Square. Open to ENGAGEMENTS for Con- 
certs, Oratorios, Soirées, &c, 














M R SHAKESPEARE (Tenor), having returned from 
Italy, all letters respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts or Oratorios 
may be addressed to him at Messrs CRAMER & CO.’s, 201, Regent Street, W. 


R PAUL SEMLER (Pianist) begs to announce that he 


can accept engagements for Balls, Soirées, &c. His repertoire consists of 
all the celebrated Dance Music of the day, as well as his own compositions. Terms 
on application, by letter, to be addressed to the care of Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON 
& Co,, Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 








BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 





ORGANIST of ST DUNSTAN-IN-THE-WEST, LONDON, 


ANTED, a Gentleman qualified for the above post. 

Salary, &c,, about £60 per annum, Applications, with copies of testi- 

monials, to be sent, on or before THURSDAY next, the 9th instant, to the Vestry 
Clerk, St Dunstan’s Vestry, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


FIRST BOOK on the THEORY of MUSIC. By 

Louisa Gipson, Adopted by the Council of the Plymouth High School, 
and highly recommended by the leading London and vincial Musicians, 
‘*May be safely recommended as an authority,”—G, A, MACFARREN, Esq., Prin- 
cipal, R.A.M, ‘The rules, being clearly expressed, facilitate the task of both pro- 
fessors and pupils.”—Sir J. BeNEpicT. ‘‘Iam perfectly charmed with the book, 
and shall recommend it as a duty,”—BENNETT GILBERT, Esq., R.A.M. “I 
think so highly of it, that I would advise every young student beginning music 
to study your book.”—F, B, Jewson, Esq., Prof.,, R.A.M. MOFFATT, PAIGE & Co., 
6, Paternoster Buildings, E.C,, London, 
\ USIC and SINGING.—A Gentleman, with a high-class 
| connection in the North, is desirous, from domestic reasons, to Remove, 
and is willing to negotiate for the TRANSFER of his Business, A Professor of 
the Pianoforte, or a Violinist with a thorough knowledge of the Pianoforte, would 
find it a desirable vey The highest references required, Address—A.Z,, 
45, Smith Street, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 


. Established in Regent Street over 50 Years. 


SIMPSON & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
33 (LATE 14), ArayLi Srreet, Recent SrReEet. 


SANTLEY’S GREAT SONG 
“THE MOUNTEBANK,” By VIVIEN ..) .. we ee we 4B 
“THE LOVER ANDTHESTAR”.. ... 4s, 


y the Composer of ‘‘THE LOVER AND THE Birp,” Sung by Mdlle Liesianrt, 
and enthusiastically re-demanded. ) 


Just Published. 


TWO SONGS. 
“EVENING IN AUTUMN.” Words by R. HArg, Esq. 
(Dedicated to Miss E. KNAPTON,) 
“ WAITED AND WATCHED,” Words by ORLANDO WRIGHT price 3s, 
(Dedicated to his friend, W. MAYBRICK, Esq. ) 


Composed by W. F. BANKS. 
London : DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


THREE SONGS. 


‘“QUEEN OF THE ROSES.” Words by WHYTE MELVILLE 
(Respectfully inscribed to NELSI£Z BRooK, Southport. ) 


“THE HAPPIEST LAND,” Words by LONGFELLOW.. i 
(Inscribed to O, MILWARD, Esq., Worcester. ) 


“AN ANGEL’S SONG.” Words by WHYTE MELVILLE 
Composed by FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE MAIDEN’S TEAR.” 


SECOND REVERIE ror tHE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 

London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘‘ Miss Albrecht shows herself as clever a composer as she is a skilful performer, 
her Second Réverie being a well designed, and excellently wrought-out Morceau de 
Salon, consisting of an introduction, melody, and variations. Considerable know- 
ledge of the technicalities of the instrument is displayed in the writing, and the 
whole forms a most brilliant and effective solo, For scholastic purposes, as well 
as for public performances, the ‘Maiden’s Tear’ will be found of great service.” 
Sunday Times, January 10th, 1875. 

“<The Maiden's Tear,’ by Lillie Albrecht, Second Réverie for the pianoforte, is 
a good and useful teaching piece, calculated only to justify its title in the case of 
the union of two such elements as incompetency in the pupil and irritation on the 
part of the master,"—Morning Post, February 3rd, 1875. 

“+The Maiden's Tear,’ Second Roverie for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht. 
Brilliant and full of feeling, this Réverie may take its rank with the best of Mr 
Sidney Smith's compositions,"— Young Englishwoman, May, 1875. 

«<The Maiden's Tear,’ Second Réverie for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht. 
A carefully conceived and well studied composition ; the composer is evidently a 
zealous student, and she has apparently much natural ability,"—Hornet, April 28, 














price 33, 








1875, 

‘*¢ The Maiden's Tear,’ by Lillie Albrecht. After the style of Brinley Richards, 

this drawing-room piece is brilliant without being difficult, and shows both talent 
and knowledge of the laws of musical es ory <> on the part of the composer, 
who is, we believe, a very young lady."—The Drawing Room Gazette, June 19th, 
1875. 
“The Maiden's Tear,’ Second Réverie for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht. 
This charming piece evinces in its style throughout no small share of original 
talent, as well as sparkling and artistic cultivation, it being full of delicate and 
plaintive feeling. We have no doubt that it will be very popular, both in the 
concert-room and saloon,”"—Znglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, May, 1875, 
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A GENERAL ORDER FROM THE HEAD-QUARTERS 
AT BAYREUTH.* 

We may say what we will about the extravagant enterprise of 
the tenant of Wahnfried, but we shall seek in vain for anything 
analogous in the whole domain of art-history, and we must, at 
any rate, characterize it as something unique, For this reason, 
every document relating to it can lay claim to a certain historical 
interest, both in our own and future times, and, therefore, I can- 
not refrain from publishing in extenso a circular, sent, in a printed 
form and signed by the illustrious hand of the ‘+ Master” himself, 
to the artists judged worthy of co-operating in the Bayreuth 
Festival-Play. 

The document possesses an especial relative importance, because, 
through it, we obtain for the first time authentic information 
concerning the ‘* plan of performance” which Wagner has drawn 
up as being ‘“ best adapted ” for the object in view, and which he 
proposes to carry into execution next year. 

This characteristic communication runs as follows :— 


“ As you are already aware, from our personal relations, so gratify- 
ing to me, with each other, I desire your co-operation in carrying 
out my project of effecting, under totally exceptional circumstances, 
a triple oeeen of my four-part Festival-Play, entitled Der Ring 
des Nibelungen. I believe that the realization of my purpose, on the 
one hand bound up with the unusual interest taken in it by monied 
lovers and patrons of my art, can, on the other hand, be brought 
about only by the hearty and vigorous will of the admirable artists 
whose assistance I have solicited, as the interest felt in the matter 
by my patrons could be bestowed, and ought to be bestowed, oniy on 
a scheme from which every idea of profit-bringing speculation was 
excluded. You thus find yourself, perhaps for the first time in your 
life as an artist, called upon to devote your powers wholly and solely 
to the attainment of an ideal art-aim, namely : to show the public of 
pi what Germans can do in the domain of theatrical art, 
peculiarly their own, as well as in other things, and, to exhibit to 
foreign nations, after hitherto living mostly on what they rejected, 
something which they cannot rival. Allow me then to state to you 
personally the obligations to which you would bind yourself, solely 
under the conditions presupposed by me, as soon as you send me, as 
I earnestly beg you will, the final promise of your co-operation. 
You will be able to prescribe these obligations for yourself more 
accurately than anyone else can do it, if I inform you what is the 
plan judged by me to be best adapted for the preparatory rehearsals 
and the performances themselves, and, in conformity with which, 
you will see what share in the work, especially with regard to the 
time you will have to devote to it, is allotted to you. 

“The first preparatory rehearsals will take place at Bayreuth, 
from the first of July to the first of Augustin this year ; of this time— 

“The first week of July will be devoted to pianoforte rehearsals of 
Das Rheingold ; 

‘The second week to the same for Die Walkiire ; 

“The third for Siegfried ; and 

“The fourth for Gétterdiimmerung. 

‘From the first to the fifteenth August, the same rehearsals will 
be repeated in close succession, with the addition of the full band, 
for the purpose of rendering the musicians for the first time 
acquainted with what they have to do, as well as for that of 
making the musical ensemble clear to the singers present. 

“The third week in August will also be devoted to the trial and 
settlement of difficult scenic operations, under the guidance of the 
maehinist and scene-painters, the performers whom it may concern 
taking part, if necessary, in the proceedings. 

‘* After these preparatory measures have been carried out in the 
current year of 1875, the months of June and July of next year, 
1876, will be devoted to the complete general rehearsals of the 
entire work. By this I mean that, all over-exertion and fatigue 
being avoided, day by day, with band and scenery complete, the 
separate parts shall be so rehearsed that, in the period from the first 
July to the fifteenth July, Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, Siegfried, 
and Gétterdiimmerung shall be rehearsed successively, and that, from 
the fifteenth to the thirtieth July, all four pieces shall, as needed, 
be rehearsed. 

‘In the first week of August, 1876, the first performance of the 
entire work will take place as follows :— 

a Sunday: At 7 p-m. : beginning of the performance of Rheingold. 

Monday : At 4 o’clock in the afternoon: Die Walkiire, first act ; 
at 6 o'clock, the second; and at 8 o’clock, the third. (The 
long intervening pauses will be devoted to the assembling of 





ee 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





the public anew in an agreeable open site near the theatre, 
and to enabling the actors to recruit themselves in covered 
garden-enclosures immediately attached to their dressing- 
rooms. ) 

‘* Tuesday : Beginning in the same way from four o'clock in the 

afternoon : Siegfried. 

‘* Wednesday: Likewise so : Gétterdémmerung. 

‘* Precisely in the same way will, in the second week of August, 
the first repetition, and in the third week the second repetition, of 
the entire work take place. 

“In sketching out for you this plan of performance, I am acting 
in accordance with a thorough knowledge of the difficulty of my 
enterprise, as well as of the capabilities of the artists, immediately, 
it is allowable to presuppose, as regards their co-operation, uncon- 
ditional willingness. Only on such an assumption, as I before told 
you, did I undertake my work, and do I hope for its success. 

“Will you, by a binding assent on your part, put it in my power 
to consider your co-operation as gained for the performance of my 
Stage-Festival-Play, and, at the same time, notify whether you re- 
quire any remuneration, and, if so, to what amount. From the 
statement I have given you of the position taken by me towards the 
patrons of the enterprise, you will see that, in the case of every one 
engaged, all thought of gain is excluded ; nay, more, that self-sacrifice 
must invariably be presupposed. Yet it has struck me that, in 
cases where the sacrifice would be impossible, I might be prepared 
to give the requisite remuneration for anyone’s services, and, thanks 
to the magnanimous renunciation, of which they have already in- 
formed me, on the part of several pre-eminent singers, by which 
they forego any kind of remuneration, I shall be enabied to pursue 
in this respect such a course that none of the artists I have in view 
need refuse their co-operation on account of insurmountable material 
obstacles. (! !) 

‘‘ With these sentiments, I await your kind declaration, in order 
to know whether I may include you in the number of those who, by 
a voluntary obligation, and with the object of carrying out an artistic 
jlan never before conceived, bind themselves to a truly companion- 

ike association of the most pregnant significance. 
“RicHaRD WAGNER. 





** Bayreuth, 20th Jan., 1875.” 

Leaving out of consideration the inflated and turgid style which 
characterizes the present manifesto of the hot-blooded agitator, as 
it does all his other publications, the manifesto is a fresh proof of 
the undeniable skill with which he knows how to hit the weak 
points of those easily affected souls, the artists, and especially to 
flatter to good purpose their vanity. ‘Though it is notorious that 
he was not previously at all acquainted with a great number of 
those at present constituting the Chosen and Elect, he does not 
disdain to speak, at the very outset, of ‘the personal relations so 
gratifying to him,” which are supposed to have existed, and to 
have induced him to solicit the persons concerned for their co- 
operation under “ totally exceptional circumstances.” 

Many an artist probably shook his head at this bold exordium, 
passed his hand over his forehead, and tried in vain to remember 
the when and where of these “gratifying personal relations.” 
But his scruples were assuredly soon dissipated. The “ great 
master ” had affirmed their existence, and to doubt the truth of 
such an affirmation would be an act of disobedient insubordination 
—the twig thickly smeared with birdlime effects its purpose, and 
another noodle is caught in the Bayreuth birdcage, 

Even the following piece of insolence: ‘‘ You thus find your- 
self, perhaps for the first time in your life as an artist, called upon 
to devote your powers wholly and solely to the attainment of an 
ideal art-aim,” no longer does harm. The mouth, to which virgin- 
honey has just been given, naturally does not taste such bitter 
impertinence, and its owner now, perhaps, even speaks of a 
depraved system of art to which against his will he has hitherto 
had improperly to sacrifice his talent. 

To come now to the Ideal itself, on which Wagner plumes him- 
self as being its sole inventor, what does it represent, and how is 
it realized? Let the public read and marvel! In Bayreuth 
shall the German public be taught for the first time ‘ what 
Germans can doin the domain of theatrical art, peculiarly their 
own, as well as in other things, and exhibit to foreign nations, on 
whose refuse we have hitherto mostly lived, something which they 
cannot rival.” One moment !—it is not to the German public, but 
only to a small number, which is growing less and less, of “ monied 
friends and patrons,” that the doors of the mystic art-temple 
will be opened, and what thus takes place under totally excepe 
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tional circumstances, cannot possibly produce any permanent 
general effect. 

And foreign nations ?—The reference to what they rejected 
naturally applies to France and to the experience of Wagner him- 
self, who afterwards suddenly exhibited such a national German 
tendency. With regard to Italy, we know what zealous efforts 
were made there to propagate the new art-form, but without 
gaining any ground worth mentioning. England and America, 
as in the political concert, so in other musical matters, cannot, at 
present, boast of any influential voice. It is true that newspaper 
reporters have already arrived from those countries, and those 
gentlemen will forward to their respective journals accounts of 
the newly constructed theatre, of the rehearsals, and of the per- 
formances next year, But such a course, always repeated when- 
ever a monstrosity turns up in the world, in no wise proves the 
artistic importance of the project. Foreign nations, too, will 
wisely refrain from trying to imitate what they cannot “rival.” 
If Germany is unable to see its way clearly through the con- 
fused mythological chaos of the Edda poem, and its adequate 
musical illustration, we are scarcely justified in expecting that 
other nations should understand it and be tenderly alive to its 
beauties, far less envy us the possession of such a treasure. 

The appeals to the heroism and love of self-sacrifice addressed 
to those wooed with insipid flattery as well as with majestic 
coarseness, imply more than at first seems to be the case. It is 
certainly no small thing to be for seven weeks this year, and 
absolutely eleven weeks next, entirely at Wagner’s beck and 
call, Under these circumstances, it is unintelligible how, with 
rehearsals every day (and I beg to add, parenthetically, toping 
every night), all over-exertion and fatigue are to be avoided. 
Neither the ‘ capabilities of the artists,” nor their ‘ uncon- 
ditional willingness,” can explain such a riddle. 

I would direct particular attention to the coolness of the con- 
cluding phrase, in which Wagner, completely dodging the gratifi- 
cation of his own personal ambition, is pleased to designate the 
Bayreuth scheme as “a truly companion-like association of the 
most pregnant significance.”  Diffcile est satiram non scribere, 
But I will reserve this for some future day, when the drunken 
delirium of morbid enthusiasm has been dissipated, and, in its 
place, calm reason has resumed its rights. 

Dr Max EHRENFRIED. 


ee 


“TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.”) 


Sir,—In your journal of the 14th of August, you published a 
letter from Mr Brinley Richards, headed as above, in reply to a 
communication of mine as to the composer and true history of this 
melody and song, in contradiction to Mr B. Richards’ mythical 
assertion, at his lecture on the National Music of Ireland, as to its 
antiquity. Mr B. Richards, in the present instance, shirks the 
question ; and, though he will not accept ‘‘ Walker’s Bards” as a 
safe guide (I never thought he would), others will, on Irish musical 
matters, as well as on Welsh. Mr B. Richards will assert, as an 
authority on such matters, a writer of fabulous traits and stories of 
the Irish character, which are looked on as gross caricatures of a 
people, and whose knowledge of their music is as void as a native of 
Coomassie. Mr B. Richards is welcome to his authority of the 
antiquity of this song. As well might I assert that another specimen 
of Irish music he put forth at his lecture was such—he had such 
there—‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” The world knows it is purely an 
English ballad, with not one particle of Irish music in its composi- 
tion, yet Mr B, Richards gives it as a specimen of Irish music. As 
well might be put forth his own pretty song sung there as a Welsh 
ditty. This is not the way to enlighten lovers of national music, by 
sailing under false colours. Mr B. Richards sneers at and assails 
several statements selected from the same work—‘‘ Walker’s Bards ” 
—all of which have been proved long since, by those who 
have studied the subject, to be founded on facts. The Irish 
language is an original one, not a second-hand language like the 
Welsh, derived, like their music, from the Normans and Picts, who 
went to settle amongst the savage wildness of Wales and its mountains. 
All idea of music, or poetry, amongst the natives of these climes, 
is totally out of the question. Whatever they knew of those arts 
was due to the immigrants from the Continent forced to settle there 
against their will.—I am, Sir, 


The Vale of Avoca, C. Wicklow, 


Your OWN CORRESPONDENT 
AT THE LECTURE, 




















ACORNS, SLOES, AND BLACKBERRIES. 


By Gisss Grips Gibbs, Esq. 
No. 12. 


Marie Martin Martel, Vicomte de Marin, of the 
family of the Marini, some of whom were doges of 
the republic of Genoa, was born at Saint Jean de Luz, 
near Bayonne, in 1769. He learned music from his 
father from the early age of four, and at seven com- 
posed a sonata for the piano. He studied the harp 
under Hosbruker, and it is generally acknowledged 
that he was soon without an equal on that instrument, 
In 1783, he was received and crowned by the 
Musical Academicians at Rome. He there extem- 
porized on the harp, and followed up subjects for 
fugue which were given to him, in a manner quite 
unknown on that instrument. He played on the 
harp at first sight, from the scores of Seb. Bach’s 
fugues, and from thoseof Jomelli, and achieved on that 
instrument what could scarcely be done by another 
on the pianoforte. Such an impression did his perform- 
ances at the Academy at Rome make on his audience, 
that the celebrated Corianna, who was present, 
rehearsed extemporary verses in hishonour. On his 
return from Italy, De Marin, then only fifteen years 
of age, commenced his military education at the 
Cavalry School at Versailles. He quitted it at 
seventeen, as captain of dragoons, obtaining at the 
same time leave of absence to travel. ‘The French 
Revolution closed the doors of his country against 
him, and he was placed on the list of emigrés. He 
then proceeded to England, where his performance 
on the harp was universally admired. M. de Marin 
composed much music for the harp; several of his 
compositions were so much esteemed by Clementi, 
that he arranged them for the pianoforte. As it is 
rare that modern musicians have been honoured by 
the first poets of the age, we cannot resist copying 
the following lines by the celebrated Abbé Delille, 
which he wrote on Marin, when they were both in 
England as emigrés. 

‘‘Hélas! plus d’un Francais, dans ces momens funestes, 

Se montra des Frangais l’implacable ennemi. 

Tel ne fut pas ton ceeur, toi, courageux ami 

De ceux que poursuivait la fortune inhumaine ; 

Toi, que chérit Bellone, ainsi que Melpoméne ; 

Qui, parant la vertu par d’aimables dehors, 

Joins la beauté de l’Ame a la beauté du corps. 

Qu’ on ne me vaute plus le chantre de la Thrace, 

Des tigres, des lions apprivoisant l’audace. 

Ton art, qui dans la Gréce aurait eu des autels, 

O Marin! sut dompter des monstres plus cruels ; 

Le désepoir affreux, la hideuse indigence. 

Que de fois au plaisir mélant la bienfaisance, 

Sterile pour toi seul, ton talent généreux 

Mit son noble salaire aux mains des malhereux ! 

Ainsi, par le concours de brillantes merveilles, 

Charmant le coeur, l’esprit, les yeux, et les oreilles, 

On te vit tour 4 tour vouer 4 nos malheurs, 

Ta lyre et ton épée, et ton sang et tes pleurs. 

Le concert de vertu, de grace et de génie, 

Ah! voila ta plus belle et plus douce harmonie ! 

Tel, beau, jeune et vainquer, le dieu de l’Hélicon, 

Chantait, touchait sa lyre, et combattait Python.” 


M. Martin, an excellent tenor singer at the Théatre 
Feydau, at Paris, was born there, about the year 
1770. In 1788 he made his début at the Théatre de 
Monsieur, with unparalleled success. Martin was the 
first singer who established at Paris the Italian 
style of singing to French words. His singing 
at the Chapel Royal in the Tuileries, in the year 
1822, was still greatly admired, and attracted all 
ranks of society in Paris, 
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DWIGHT UPON DR HANS VON BULOW. 


This famous pianist, who as a public virtuoso has for some years 
worn the mantle of Liszt, and was for some years too his son-in- 
law, and, though no longer that, is still his friend, will be one of 
the chief attractions of our coming musical season. It is under- 
stood that he will make his first bow before an American audience 
at the opening of the new Chickering Hall in New York, some time 
in October, and that he will visit Boston in November. Probably 
no one of the great European pianists, now that we have all heard 
Rubinstein, his only peer, and, seeing that the Abbate Liszt him- 
self makes no more concert tours, could excite so much curiosity 
among our people. Whether the spell will work as widely and 
as long as that of the fiery, strong young Russian, remains to be 
seen. 

Biilow is just in the full maturity of his powers, having been 
born in Dresden on the 8th of January, 1830. Among his earliest 
teachers in music was Fr. Wieck, the father of Mdme Clara 
Schumann. At the age of sixteen he went to the gymnasium at 
Stuttgart, and in 1848 to the University of Leipzig for the study 
of law, where at the same time he received instructions in musical 
theory from Hauptmann. After passing his legal studies for 
another year or two at Berlin, he decided to devote himself entirely 
to music, and, much against the wishes of his parents, betook 
himself to Zurich, where he could be near Richard Wagner, then 
living there in stately exile; he had already fallen under his 
influence in Dresden. Wagner approved of his decision, and 
schooled him to the functions of conductorship in the Zurich 
theatre. In June 1851 he went to Weimar, where Liszt prepared 
him and inducted him into his career of virtuoso. He studied 
with Liszt about two years, and then made his first appearance in 
Vienna and Hungary. In 1855 he took up his abode at Berlin as 
piano teacher in the Conservatory of Stern and Marx; in 1858 he 
was appointed court-pianist to the King of Prussia; soon after- 
wards he was made a knight of the Order of the Crown, and 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
at Jena. In 1857 he had married Cosima, Liszt’s gifted daughter. 
In 1864 he was won away from Berlin to Munich by the art-loving 
King Louis of Bavaria, to be his Capellmeister. The newspapers 
have kept us all well-informed of his doings, his comings and 
goings, since; they have told us how he espoused the Wagner 
crusade with all his might and main; how under his direction, 
and often for the private gratification of the royal young 
enthusiast and himself alone, the Wagner operas—we beg pardon, 
dramas, “ actions ””—were so sumptuously brought out in Munich ; 
how he afterwards settled for a time in Florence, and made 
German music palatable to Italians; how he developed a smart 
literary talent likewise, particularly in the line of controversial 
satire, as witness his unsparing onslaught upon Verdi's Requiem 
Mass and the Italian music generally. And now the enterprising 
concert speculators have him for a season, and have booked him 
for America; and all the under-speculators, ticket-sellers, concert- 
brokers, who know the ins and outs of music halls, in each several 
city, are bidding eagerly for their share of this “ big bonanza ;” 
so that before the winter passes we shall have a chance to take the 
measure of the wonderful art of Biilow as compared with that of 
Rubinstein. 

It was in Berlin, in the winter of 1861, that we had the privilege 
of meeting and of hearing Biilow. We were enjoying our first 
and only interview with Liszt, who had come for a day or two to 
the old Hotel de Brandebourg, where we were living all that 
winter. On the sofa sat his daughter, Mdme von Biilow, bearing 
the unmistakable impress upon her features; the welcome was 
cordial, and the conversation on the part of both of them was 
lively and most interesting ; chiefly, of course, it was about music, 
artists, &c.; and nothing delighted. us more than the hearty high 
appreciation which Liszt expressed of Robert Franz, then (strange 
as it may seem) but very little recognized in Germany, nowhere 
so much as here in Boston—thanks to one man! Of some other 
composers he seemed inclined to speak ironically and even bitterly, 
as if smarting under some disappointment, perhaps at the unre- 
ceptive mood of the Berliners towards his own Symphonic Poems, 
to whose glories Biilow had been labouring to convert them. 
Before we had a chance to hint of one hope long deferred, that of 
hearing Liszt play, he asked: “Have you heard Biilow ? ” alluding 
to him more than once as the pianist to be heard, his representative 





and heir, on whom his mantle verily had fallen. Thinking it possible 
that there was some new grand composition by some one of his 
young disciples to be brought out, and that he had come to Berlin 
to stand god-father as it were to that, we modestly ventured to 
inquire; he smilingly replied: “No, I am here literally as god- 
father, having come to the christening of my grandchild.” Pre- 
sently the conversation was interrupted by a rap at the door, and 
in came, with lively step, a little man, who threw open the furs in 
which he was buried, Berlin fashion, and approached the presence, 
bowed his head to the paternal laying on of hands, and we were 
introduced to Herr von Biilow. 

Shortly afterwards we were present at several of the concerts 
which Von Biilow gave there in the hall of the Singakademie. 
In these he was the sole performer; the piano, a fine Bechstein 
Fliigel, if we remember rightly, was placed near the middle of the 
floor, and there he sat surrounded by a large host of admirers, 
plainly a select and highly cultivated audience. His programmes, 
like those of Rubinstein when he was here, covered the whole 
range of the higher pianoforte literature from Bach to Liszt, and 
Liszt’s successor in proprid persond ; only he did not crowd such 
extravagant quantities of solid things—five Beethoven Sonatas, 
for instance—into one evening, as Rubinstein did here sometimes; 
he was content to give enough. One of these programmes we have 
preserved :— 


Eee A) UENO. . <5. 5, cw cankaetadinesaaniasiaa sons Bach. 
SON TS MERRION GUNS BOs dane: ox arnnaecenaassecadsansensnssas Raff. 
ame: “Tee Adieae” BG, .........cccsecrccccaccsece Beethoven 
WOUIEEN © OMMMEMID oy occ cinksscaracder canscanrnnscncaccanst Liszt 
Preludium, from Op. 35. ...........ccccccecesees 

Two Lieder ohne Wirte, eee } Mendelssohn 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 8 ............ssssecccessseveceees Liszt 


Other works given in the series were :— 

J. S. Bach.—Bourrée, A minor; Gigue and Gavotte, G minor. 
Ph. Em. Bach.—Rondo, B minor. Beethoven.—Fantaisie, Op. 77. 
Hummel.—Sonata, F sharp minor, Op. 81. Chopin.—Bergeuse. 
Concert Allegro. Schumann.—Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13. 
Liszt.—Eclogue. Au Lac de Wallenstedt. Au Bord d’ une Source. 
Schiller Marsch (nach Meyerbeer). B-minor Sonata, in one move- 
ment. T'annhiiuser Overture (transcription). A. Rubinstein.— 
Prelude and Fugue, Op. 53. H. von Biilow (selbst).—Die Elfenjagd. 
Impromptu, Op. 14. Mazurka, Op. 4. 

Compare this with one of his London programmes of this last 
spring, and we find the general character of the Biilow programme 
still essentially the same, although John Bull gets rather the more 
solid dose :— 

Bach.—Organ Prelude and Fugue in B minor, arr. by Liszt. 
Schumann. —Fantaisie in C, Op. 17. Raff.—Métamorphose, Op. 74, 
No. 2. Brahms.—Scherzo, Op. 4. Rheinberger.—Andante and 
Toceato, Op. 12 (dedicated to Biilow). Beethoven.—Sonata, Op. 
101. 33 Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli. 

Many of those Berlin selections were quite new then; now they 
have nearly all of them become somewhat familiar here in Boston. 

He played all from memory,—a power less common then than 
it is now; but Biilow, we believe, exceeds all others, not except- 
ing Rubinstein, not only in his accurate, retentive memory of 
vast repertoires of music, orchestral and vocal scores included, but 
also in the rapidity with which he learns a piece by heart, sometimes 
by simply hearing it performed two or three times. 

He impressed us somewhat as Charles Hallé did in London, as 
a cool player ; remarkably self-possessed, sure and careful in his 
renderings, and essentually intellectual, thoughtful, thoroughly 
convinced in his conception and interpretation of the composer 
and the work in hand. None of that almost wild impetuosity of 
Rubinstein ; less of that personal magnetic power ; less wilfulness 
of moody moments, which led the latter into various fempos and 
shadings of the same thing at different times. Nothing that 
Biilow does is not thoroughly studied and thought out; while his 
technique seemed, even then, perfect beyond ow" power to con- 
ceive of aught beyond. And yet we enjoyed—felt Madame 
Schumann’s playing more. Of course von Biilow was, and is, a 
growing man, and doubtless greatly in advance to-day of what he 
then was, not only as pianist, but still more as artist and musician 
in the broad sense. As a conductor of orchestra and chorus, he 
stands among the foremost of our day. Probably we shall have 
opportunities of witnessing his skill in that capacity, as well as in 
piano-playing, with and without orchestral accompaniment. 
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ART AND SCIENCE IN ‘THE TEACHING OF MUSIC. 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Mr PresipEnt,—Music, like all the fine arts, is composed of 
two essential elements—art and science. This truth is so manifest 
that it is doubted by none; and the more one thinks of it, the 
less one can explain how it is, since music is fashionable, one has 
never thought to teach, side by side, the art and science, practice 
and reasoning, mechanism and intelligence. It is notorious and 
undeniable that musical teaching, admitted into custom, firmly 
rooted, and of long standing in all manners, transmitted from 
father to son, and acclimatized all over the world, occupies itself 
exclusively with the dexterity of the fingers or of the voice—of 
the simple, mechanical, execution of written music. So, what 
results from this teaching, so senseless, unintelligent, pretentious, 
dry, and so unworthy of the age? It follows, that the musical 
student, condemned to practise the piano, without understanding 
chords and their harmony with the air, finds unheard-of diffi- 
culties in deciphering and reading music, because, being in no 
way guided by sense, understanding absolutely nothing of the 
harmony of notes, in this reading—to him mysterious and hiero- 
glyphical—it is impossible for him to foresee what it may be. 
He does not know how to guess one note nor a single chord. 

Thus, what does he do, after having groped along in this dark- 
ness for some years, after having made long and vain efforts, 
expended much time, labour, and money? He gives music the 
blame, says that its study is too difficult, whilst, really he should 
only complain of the illogical manner in which it has been taught 
him. Discouraged by negative results, he looks upon his instru- 
ment with aversion, heartily regrets the time he has devoted to 
its study, and abandons an art which would have furnished him 
many joys and pleasures, if they had only taught it in a reason- 
able and comprehensible manner, 

It is true that among such persons there are always a few who, 
cost what it may, confront the difficulties, and succeed, by means 
of labour, time, and patience, in mechanically reading what the 
great masters have written ; but what real advantages have they 
over those who were discouraged on the way? Very few, in- 
deed. They are obliged to make efforts, almost superhuman, if 
they wish to interpret worthily the thoughts of the composer, 
because they are in no degree aided by science. 

Many other sorry consequences result from a musical training 
where science is missing, ‘The pupil does not know how to 
transpose, prelude, improvise, compose, find the simplest accom- 
paniment to a given song, or make a piece of a simple melody 
by developing it, as a school-boy does a literary subject, by 
amplification and dissertation. Does he study music for twenty 
years or more, he is still wanting the power to note down, or to 
render immediately upon the piano or on the organ, his simplest 
inspirations. If in company he does not know from memory some 
pieces made by another, or forgets his music book, he is nowise 
in advance of him who does not know a note, 

Upon whom ought the responsibility of this old-fashioned 
learning-by-rote method to rest? It is not at all in agreement 
with the march of intellect and the requirements of the present 
age. Must we blame those who teach music? I do not think so. 
Rather blame tradition—the old manner, which each one follows 
by habit, without reflection. ‘To give an idea of the manner in 
which this method is established and universally practised, it is 
enough to say that in the conservatoires of all countries they 
think no more than elsewhere of teaching, side by side, art and 
science. However, these official schools have for their mission to 
train persons capable of diffusing good principles, and should do 
all in their power to add to the prosperity and the splendour of 
music, in each of their respective states, In these schools, how- 
ever, there are a limited number of pupils, who come to the 
harmony and composition classes, and really learn music, The 
others, being mere readers and executionists, do not know the 
first word of the science, pay no heed to what they read, and do 
not understand what they play. 

But, if custom is false, erroneous, and long established, it is 
no reason why we should retain this miserable statu quo, and _per- 
petuate a chronic and hereditary disease in the teaching of an 
art which has so great an influence on manners. 

We must believe that, in educating the pupils, so as to under- 
stand readily and fully both the art and science, we shall reveal 





to themselves what they were ignorant of, and we shall see 
advancing from the multitude of aspirants to fame, true organi- 
zations—rare privileged ones, who, coming, bring with them the 
sacred fire—and we shall prepare future generations to love and 
understand better this sublime art. ‘The public, thus enlightened, 
will close the ear to indifferent publications, will be able to repro- 
duce, with facility and intelligence, the masterpieces, will know 
how to judge soundly of their merits or their failings, will appre- 
ciate them more, and they will procure for them joys until then 
unknown. In short, such a method, in which art and science 
would be side by side, would not only augment the number of 
composers, but would diminish the number of people who do not 
understand music. 

Long experience in teaching together art and science has con- 
vinced me that harmony, which explains the cause, the reason for 
all that relates to music, may be understood by every one, even 
by children, I have made of this science, not a study, but a 
game, an amusement, a pleasure, a family recreation. This is 
precisely what I always wished—to instruct by or while amusing, 
in order to attract the pupil towards a knowledge which offers 
him the advantage of being able to transpose, prelude, improvise, 
accompany, harmonize, §c,—-all things which every one likes to 
know. I have a strong desire to introduce into England my 
method and my innovations, I beg earnestly all men of honour, 
all enlightened artists and amateurs, to enquire fully into this 
serious question to which I call their attention. I am persuaded 
that, having weighed its importance, they will join their efforts 
to mine, in order, without delay, to do away with a mode contrary 
to the spirit of the age, and which has this evil effect—much of 
the precious time of youth is lost, and leaves uninstructed many 
millions of intelligent beings. 

I have the honour to be, with much respect, Mr President, your 
very humble and respectful servant, BERNARDIN Rally. 

—_—_v- 


BERLIN. 


A few lines will suffice to narrate all that has been done here 
during the past week. In the first place, there is not much calling 
for remark at the Royal Operahouse. Among the works per- 
formed since my last have been Oberon, Le Nozze, Fidelio, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and La Dame Blanche. Herr von 
Hiilsen, the Intendant-General, having returned from his last 
trip, which was to Colberg, has now once more settled down 
steadily to the duties of his office. 

In the second place, Margarcthe, otherwise Faust, proved so 
successful, with MdJle Hasselbeck, Herren Nachbaur and Fessler, 
at Kroll’s Theater, that a fourth performance, by the permission 
of Herr von Hiilsen, was added to the three performances 
originally announced. Herr Nachbaur concluded a most success- 
ful engagement, by appearing as Manrico, in J/ Trovatore. Herr 
Preumayr, the talented Cupel/meister, has also left, to enter on 
his new engagement, in a similar capacity, at Cologne, For the 
1 remaining nights of the season he was succeeded by Herr 
‘altis. 

Mad, Mathilde Mallinger has just purchased Castle Fernstein 
and a large estate in the Tyrol, where she intends in future 
residing when not professionally engaged. She is at present 
stopping at the Tegernsee, to recruit, after the exertions of the 
past season, She will remain there until recalled by her engage- 
ment at the Theatre Royal. 

Herr Johann Strauss’s opera of Cagliostro, selected to open 
the winter season, is in active rehearsal at the Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stidtisches Theater. Meanwhile, the place of Herr Carl Swoboda, 
who has gone for a holiday, is being temporarily and successfully 
filled by Herr Telek, from the ill-starred Comic Operahouse, 
Vienna, Herr 'Telek possesses an agreeable tenor voice, a go 
stage presence, and the gift of using both to the best advantage. 
He is quite at home in the works of Offenbach, Hervé, and 
Lecocq, and has already become popular with the Berliners. 

Berlin can boast of a new association: The ‘* Lohengrin for 
Male and Mixed Choral Singing.” Such is its rather peculiar 
appellation, ‘I'he new association will not, however, be devoted 
exclusively to singing, either male or mixed. It will include 
among its attractions a dancing-club, or “ Tanzkrénzchen,” and is 
to be opened, vocally and saltatorily, about the middle of the 
present month. 
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A STOCKHOLM SCRAP. 
(From a Private Letter.) 


. . «+ « «+ One of Capellmeister Fliege’s recent concerts, at the 
Royal Djurgarden, brought the followin ened, which we 
give in the original Swedish :—Ouverture till Manfred, af Schumann ; 
Variation ur A-dur-Quartetten, af Beethoven (utfires af 20 personer) ; 
‘‘ Standchen,” Schubert ; Indisk Marsch ur Afrikanskan, Meyer- 
beer ; Ouverture till Si jetais Roi, Adam; ‘‘ Mon séjour 4 Darm- 
stadt,” trio for Harpa, Violine, and Violoncell, Oberthiir (utf af 
Kammarvirtuosen Froken Dubez samt Herrar Herrman och Wendel) ; 
Ouverture till Op. Martha, Flotow ; ‘‘ Es kann ja nicht immer so 
bleiben” Vals, och ‘‘ Vielliebchen ” Idyll, af Fliege ; ‘‘ Fantasie ur 
Op. Ernani, Verdi; ‘‘ Alliance-Marsch,” Bach; ‘J morgon Lirdag ;” 
Symfoni-Konsert, hvarvid uppféres; och Symfoni (A moll) af 
Mendelssohn. 

——o—— 
THE ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF WALES. 


This grand musical event commenced at Pwllheli, Carnarvon- 
shire, on ‘I'uesday, the 24th August, and was concluded on the 
following Friday evening. The town, which is small and quiet, 
is the centre of an extensive agricultural district, and, in regard 
to convenience and ease of access, a worse selection could not 
have been made. The committee of the Eisteddfod offered about 
£800 in prizes for poetry, prose, music, choral competition, art, 
and industry. In the number and excellence of compositions it 
outshone several of its predecessors, the committee having been 
exceedingly happy in their choice of subjects. ‘The meetings, 
which were attended by thousands from all parts of the Princi- 
pality, were held in a spacious wooden pavilion. The Presidents 
were :—T'uesday, Mr Owen Evans, J.P., of Broomhall; Wednes- 
day, the Right Hon. Lord Mostyn, of Mostyn Hall, Flintshire ; 
Thursday, Mr R. Lloyd Edwards, J.P., of Nanhoron; and 
Friday, the Hon. G. Sholto Douglas Pennant, M.P., for Carnar- 
vonshire, During these four days a variety of prizes, ranging 
from fifty guineas to half a guinea, were awarded. In poetry, Mr 
Thomas Jones (Taliesin 0 Eifion), house-painter, Llangollen, 
received 15 guineas and a gold medal for an epic poem on “ Cassi- 
vellaunus : his First Campaign against the Romans.” The prize 
of 10 guineas for a satirical poem on “The Traitor” was 
awarded to Mr John ‘I. Morgan, of Dolgelly. A gold medal of 
the value of £10 was won by Mr ‘Thomas Tudno Jones, of 
Bangor, for the best metrical translation of Gray’s “ Bard ;” and 
this young poet also carried off the chief bardic prize of the year 
—£30 and an ornamental oak chair—for an ode on “ Beauty.” 
He was installed, with an imposing ceremony, as “‘ Chair Bard of 
Gwynedd, Mon and Manaw.” In the competition for brass bands, 
the principal prize was taken by the Nantlle Band, composed of 
quarrymen. In prose, Mr Walter Eaton, of Penygroes, won a 
prize of £20, given by the Good Templars of the district, for a 
treatise on “The Physiological Aspect of ‘lotal Abstinence from 
Intoxicating Drinks.” A prize essay on ‘ Criticism” was 
written by Mr Owen Owen, of Jesus College, Oxford. In solo 
singing for men, Mr David Williams, of Liverpool, and Mr 
John Williams, of Stockton-on-Tees, were best. In solo singing 
for women, the successful competitors were Miss Griffith, Llan- 
beris, and Miss Sydney Roberts, of London. ‘The principal com- 
petition of the festival was that which was held on Wednesday 
in rendering the double chorus, ‘‘ The people shall hear and be 
afraid,” from Handel's Israel in Egypt. Prize £50, and a baton 
for the conductor of the successful choir. ‘Two choirs, each con- 
taining not less than sixty voices, competed—the Dinorwic Choral 
Union (Waenfawr and Llanberis) and Carnarvon Philharmonic 
Society. The singing was very fine. For refinement and delicacy 
of phrasing, the prize was awarded to the Waenfawr Choir, 
entirely composed of the working class, the members of which 
were specially taught the English words of the piece by a village 
schoolmaster. ‘Che next most important choral competition was 
that on Mendelssohn’s “* How great is the depth.” Prize, 40 
guineas and a gold medal, Four choirs competed—Bangor 
Choral Union, Eryri Choral Union (Waenfawr Choir), Machynl- 
leth Choir, and Wrexham and Rhos United Choir, ‘The contest 
was close, and the prize went to the Eryri Choral Union, which 
was identically the same choir as that which won the 50-guinea 
prize. The judges praised the singing of the Bangor Choir, and 
said that if there had been a second prize it would have been 





given to this choir. ‘The Wrexham and Rhos Choir alone sang 
in the motet, ‘‘ Ave verum Jesu,” and was said to be deserving 
of the prize, ‘The Portmadoc Choir secured all the four prizes 
offered for Welsh anthems and glees, although several other 
choirs competed, and the intonation of this choir was the purest 


throughout the Eisteddfod. Each evening there was a grand 


concert. The principal artists were Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs 
Kate Winne Matthison, Mrs Maggie Jones Williams, Miss Mary 
Davies, and Miss Marian Williams, of the Royal Academy ; Pro- 
fessor Parry, Owain Alaw, Mr T. J. Hughes, Mr Robert Rees, 
Mr Ap Herbet, Mr Richard Davies, and Mr James Sauvage. 
The harpist was Mr John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia). The 
festival proved successful, and it is intended to devote the surplus 
of the proceeds in aid of the endowment fund of the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwith. 


Shemsaginstiie 
FREDERIC SULLIVAN IN THE PROVINCES. 

‘*Mr Frederic Sullivan, as the Viceroy, was very amusing. The 
srogress of this useful artist was noticed on his previous visit to 
Tanchester ; but even those, who were most hopeful of his future 

then, must have been surprised by the finish and judicious restraint 
of his acting in La Périchole and Trial by Jury. . . ». . . In 
Trial by Jury, also, the singing and acting were both generally 
excellent, and we intend no slight to the rest of the performers 
when we say that Mr Sullivan’s impersonation of the Judge was pre- 
eminently successful. The make-up of this clever actor ; his perfect 
bye-play, always telling, but never extravagant; his amusing con- 
trasts; and, above all, the characteristic blandness and courtesy with 
which he delivered his most absurd speeches, were altogether irre- 
sistible ; and it is long since we have seen a more entertaining and 
artistic piece of character acting.” —Manchester Examiner and Times. 
‘* Amongst the performers in 7'rial by Jury, not the least humorous 
is our old friend, Mr Frederic Sullivan, who, as the learned Judge, 
is equal to the best of his former efforts.” —Manchester Guardian. 
‘* Mr Sullivan, as the learned Judge, is inimitably funny.”—Man- 
chester Courier. ‘‘ First amongst the performers is Mr F. Sullivan, 
as the Judge. His get up; his comic song, descriptive of his rise 
in the profession; his outrageously-emphatic love-making to any 
girl in the court who strikes his fancy ; and his final flirtation with 
the fair plaintiff on the bench, are conceived in the richest spirit of 
comic exaggeration, and salted with a realism that makes them more 
telling.”—Liverpool Daily Post. ‘The learned Judge could not 
have a better répresentative than in the person of our old friend Mr 
Frederic Sullivan.”—Liverpool Mercury. ‘‘Mr F. Sullivan’s bujfo 
powers are considerable. His Viceroy in Périchole is full of honest 
fun, and his Judge in Trial by Jury is a really rare piece of rich 
comedy.” —Liverpool Journal. ‘Mr Fred. Sullivan is, as usual, both 
clever and amusing with his delineation of the Viceroy. . . . As 
the learned Judge, he is simply side-splitting with his mock gravity.” 
-—Sheffield Independent. “Myr Frederic Sullivan, as the Viceroy, 
was very amusing. He looked and acted the character to per- 
fection. His impersonation of the learned and impressionable Judge 
deserves a special word of praise for its quiet and natural humour, ”— 
Sheffield Telegraph. ‘The gem of this piece is the Judge. Mr 
Frederic Sullivan must have spent some time in the superior Law 
Courts, so minute and so accurate—although so excessively funny— 
is his rendering of the part.”—North of England Advertiser, ‘‘ The 
personification of the Judge by Mr Frederic Sullivan is simply in- 
imitable, and his rendering of the Judge’s song will not readily be 
forgotten. ”— Newcastle Daily Journal. 








HAPPY LARK. 
Happy lark, away thou soarest, 
In thy joyous flight 
Watch with pleasure, while thou pourest 
Strains of such delight. 
Upward mounting, upward springing, 
Now the clouds among, 
I would ask thee, while thou'rt singing, 
Where thou learn’st thy song ? 
Little favourite, trill thy measure, 
All untaught by art ; 
Child of nature, child of pleasure, 
How thou sooth’st the heart! 
We on learning place reliance, 
Thy melodious strains 
| Bid thy rivals all defiance— 
| Mock us for our pains. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wiiu1am Turr.—You will find a letter left for you at the Office of 
the Musica Wor LD. 

Sprnnet.—There were several Clarks, organists. The Clark to 
whom you refer was Dr John Clarke, born at Gloucester, in 1770. 
He subsequently assumed the surname of Whitfield, from his uncle, 
Henry Fotherley Whitfield, of Rickmansworth Park, Herts, in 
1814. He was successively organist of St Lawrence’s, Ludlow ; of 
the Cathedral, Armagh; of St John’s College, Cambridge ; and of 
the Cathedral, Hereford. He composed and edited numerous works, 
one of the principal of which was an oratorio in two parts, the first 
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Audi Alteram Partem. 
NDER the heading of “A fetu Words about Wagner,” a 
contributor to Le Guide Musical supplies an article 
which, if only because its arguments run counter to those 
on several occasions not merely quoted but sustained by us, 
lays fair claim to reproduction in our columns. The writer 
is evidently a firm believer in Wagner, if not a partisan in 
the most furious acceptation of the word. Let him, how- 
ever, speak for himself:— 

‘Tt is the characteristic of creative and innovating geniuses to 
be invariably misunderstood by the greater part of their con- 
temporaries. Mozart was unappreciated; Haydn was unappre- 
ciated ; and, what would strike us as incredible, did we not know 
such was the case, Beethoven was unappreciated, and treated 
even worse than his predecessors. ‘ Die verrickten Quartetten, 
‘The mad Quartets, such was the title irreverently bestowed 
by the majority of German musicians on the master’s latest works 
of this kind. We know the opinion expressed by Reissiger on 
the Ninth Symphony. He declared it to be ‘nonsense’ (* Un- 
sinn’), Berlioz informs us that Rudolph Kreutzer, the violinist, 
to whom Beethoven dedicated his most celebrated Violin Con- 
certo, ran away when he heard for the first time the Symphony 
in D (the simplest of all the Symphonies), stopping up his ears as 
he did &0, and that he had need of all his courage to listen 
at subsequent rehearsals, to as much of the Symphony as ha 
not been suppressed before it was submitted to the public. It 
was, according to him, eccentric, incoherent, diffuse, bristling 
with harsh modulations and savage harmony, deficient in melody, 
exaggerated in expression, too noisy, and horribly difficult. 
Kreutzer’s opinion, it must not be forgotten, was that of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred musicians in Paris about 1830. 

“Richard Magner shares with the coryphei of modern music the 
honour of having long been misunderstood and oppressed. ‘The 
opposition with which his music met at first, and still meets, is 
distinguished, however, by a certain vivacity and bitterness, 
which did not mark even the most systematic opposition in the 
case of Mozart, of Haydn, and of Beethoven. Cagner’s adver- 
saries are not contented with pronouncing his music detestable. 
If we are to believe them, he is the very worst of innovators, a 
mar-all, and an overbearing, arrogant personage, full of irrever- 
ence towards the most admired masters, while neither his theories 
on opera or modern music, nor he himself, are worth a 
straw. It is against him personally that the attacks are 
directed. Not being able to deny the profound effect pro- 
duced by his music, powerful and poetic in turns, his 
opponents fall upon him individually. How, after all, could 











the admirers of Mozart, of Haydn, and of Beethoven, see any 
beauties in the works of one who criticized the system followed 
by those masters ; has dared to write and publish Art and Politics, 
and Judaism in Music; has overwhelmed with sarcasm Mendels- 
sohn and Meyerbeer ; and, lastly, has set about decrying, with the 
exception of a favoured few, each and all of his contemporaries ? 
Nothing, however, can be more false than the accusations accu- 
mulated against Cfagner. It would not even be so bad if his 
adversaries simply made accusations, but, with admirable logic, 
they look upon the author and his works as one and the same. 
Mixing up and confounding what they pretend he is with what 
he does—his life with his works, his works with his theories, and 
his theories with his polemics, they pitch them all into one basket, 
heedless of the consequences. Yet, if people would call to mind 
under what circumstances @agner’s genius has been meres, 
how he has had to struggle against poverty, envy, failure, and his 
own talent, how, alone, without master, without guide save his 
destiny, and without any fortune but his works, opposed the 
more he progressed, derided, scoffed at, spat upon, vilified, just 
when he thought to reach his goal, he has created an original 
style, renewed the forms of art, opening up a limitless horizon to 
the musical drama, and, in the midst of all his difficulties, suc- 
ceeded in preserving the force, self-possession, and intensity of 
inspiration necessary to produce such gigantic living works as 
Lohengrin, Tannhiiuser, Der fliegende Hollinder, Die Meistersinger 
von Nirnberg, Tristan und Isolde, Rheingold, and Die Nibelungen- 
Trilogie, the animosity with which he is A mismer would give place 
to sympathetic interest and sincere admiration for real genius, 
upheld by firm and unshakeable convictions. 

‘* The Cologne Gazette published, some time since, a summary 
of a lecture on Gagner, delivered at the Giirzenich, by Dr 
Guckeisen, a musical critic attached to that paper, which, as most 
people know, cannot be charged with @agnerigm. The Doctor 
exerted himself to give a faithful and impartial account of what 
@agner has done, and this account partly answers the extrava- 
gantly unjust criticisms hurled againt the ‘agitator.’ It will 
not be uninteresting to our readers to peruse a report of what 
he said, as it is summarized in the above journal, the more especially 
since, both on account of those who stand at the head of musical 
matters, and-of the tastes of the inhabitants, the chief seat of 
the Rhenish Festivals has hitherto been considered in Germany 
one of the last citadels of musical classicality :— 


‘Dr Guckeisen began by striving to correct the false and erro- 
neous opinion generally entertained concerning the ideas and ten- 
dencies peculiar to Magner. Cagner is acrimoniously accused of 
entertaining contempt for the masters who have preceded him, 
without excepting Mozart and Beethoven. This reproach is utterly 
undeserved. To convince one’s self of the fact, it is sufficient to go 
through his Gesammelte Schriften. Wagner attacks the framework 
of old opera, but never fails to acknowledge the musical grandeur 
of the above-named masters. ‘True, he falls foul very hotly of 
several composers, more especially Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, 
but not for the purpose of denying their unquestionable talent ; 
he does so because they have devoted their talent to forwarding a 
tendency which he considers fatal.* ‘As for the idea to which 
@Uagner has sacrificed his whole life, it is not so much a reform 
of opera as a renewal of the drama in general. After all, Wagner 
is not the only one who has entertained this idea. He endeavours 
to carry out what Schiller dreamed of without, being able to realize. 
In a letter addressed to Géthe, Schiller says :— 

**T have always had a certain predilection for opera, und have 
never ceased to believe that some day modern tragedy of an elevated 
kind will spring from our present opera, just as antique tragedy was 
born of the choruses in honour of Bacchus. Opera discards the ram- 
pant and servile imitation of nature. It is by means of opera that we 
might transport the Ideal on the stage, though under veiled forms.’ 

‘*@agner, however, is not a fortuitous accident in dramatic 
literature. There is a whole series of masters who prepare the way 
for and announce him. But he is the first who has followed, from 
conviction, clear and definite principles. What he has created in 
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pursuing these principles, must not be included under the head of 
opera, in the old meaning of the word, being really a new kind of 
theatrical spectacle, to which we must take care not to apply the 
ordinarily accepted rules. GW@agner, however, lays no claim to be 
the creator of this new style. He has simply assisted in bringing 
forward the German drama of which Schiller dreamed, and in which 
poet and musician unite all that is loftiest in their aspirations 
towards the Ideal. Musicians can devote themselves to the 
new method, or go on cultivating the old. The latter requires 
far less than the former the complete development of poetic 
and lyrical faculties, the harmonious equilibrium of intellectual 
forces, which, by the way, the one-sided education given at present 
to musicians is unable to produce, It is one thing to invent pretty 
melodies, another to interpret musically a dramatic poem. Lastly, 
to judge @agner’s works, we must distinguish between the prin- 
ciples and the form in which they are clothed by the composer's 
personality. Artistic form is always affected by the idiosyncracy 
of its creator ; and why should Gagner be more exempt from im- 
perfections than other mortals? It is natural that we should 
object to many things in his works; but his principles are un- 
shakeable. To condemn these principles @ priori is to display 
very little judgment. Every epoch, every age, brings to the mani- 
festation of the Beautiful new formulas, but the aspirations towards 
this idea are always, at bottom, the same. In @Wagner, the leading 
object is truth of dramatic expression in music.” 

“ This lecture, says the Cologne Gazette, was listened to with 
uninterrupted attention by a numerous and intelligent audience. 
We can,” it adds, “readily believe that more than one amateur 
was partly reconciled with the Music of the Future. So be it, say 
we, after this sketch, however incomplete, of the words, distin- 
guished for their good sense and moderate criticism, pronounced 
by Dr Guckeisen,” 

We wish we could conscientiously arrive at the same con- 
clusion as the editor of the Cologne Gazette, partake of the 
enthusiasm of the writer in the Guide Musical, and under- 
stand the arguments of the learned and venerable Dr 
Guckeisen ; but at present we are unable. ‘La porte laissée 
ouverte” (according to Wlagner—1855), still gapes wide its 
imponderous and wooden jaws ; and Jews yet live and thrive 
among us. Let this door but be closed ; let @lagner but cry 
‘Shut, sesame!" (he knows how, as he himself insinuates), 
and the London dristarchi will understand their duty. 
There is plenty of time, after the Vienna autumn model- 
rehearsals, for London spring model-rehearsals to follow, in 
1876. The musicians sufficiently initiated to conduct the 
rehearsals of such music are not scarce among us; and if the 
Composer for the Future would not object to some Jews, at 
least (say our bankers), remaining in London during the 
period, he might come himself to superintend the proceedings, 
and would be assured of a hearty welcome.  @tto Beard. 


a nn 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

, Les anecdotes de la Révolution redeviennent également de 
] actualité. On raconte que se trouvant A Paris en 1793, le 
violoniste JPoppo fut applé au Comité de Salut Public comme 
suspect, et on lui fit subir l'interrogatoire suivant :—‘ Votre 
nom ?—Poppo. Votre profession?—Je joue du violon. Que 
faisiez-vous du temps dutyran? Je jouais du violon. Que faites- 
vous maintenant? Je joue du violun. (Que ferez-vous pour la 
nation ?—Je junerai du violon.” Et, chose extraordinaire, Poppe 
fut acquitté. 


THomas Moore, in his Diary, tells an amusing story of an 
English nobleman who wished to surprise his guests by invisible 
music. His plan was so original and ingenious that he felt certain 
no one could discover the secret. He designed to place ‘ seven 
and twenty fiddlers in an apartment underground, from which 
music might be communicated by tubes to any A ys of the house.” 

e 


The project was never fully carried out, and estate was sold. 





But Lord Lansdowne, who purchased it, confirmed the truth of 
the story, with the single exception of substituting an organ ‘in 
place of the fiddlers, He said that, in making some repairs in the 
house, the pipes were discovered, which had been laid by the 
former proprietor, to carry out the musical scheme. It is possible 
that the nobleman borrowed his idea from a project published by 
an inveterate joker. When the water-works were established at 
Chelsea, this joker, in a serio-comic article, suggested that a huge 
organ might easily be built underground, with connecting pipes, 
80 —_ families could be supplied with sacred music by turning a 
cock, 


Novs trouvons dans un livre de M. Couailhac, intituléla Vie au 
Thédtre, & propos de la claque en général, le tarif suivant, qui au- 
rait autrefois été en usage dans un théditre du boulevard du 
Crime :— 

Salve ordinaire—5 fr. ; Tirade enlevée—15 fr. ; Salve redoublée— 
20 fr. ; Trois salves—25 fr.; Rappel simple—25 fr. ; Rappels illimités 
—50 fr. ; Effets d’horreur—5 fr. ; Murmures d’effroi, exécutés comme 
si la force manquait pour applaudir—15 fr. ; Applaudissements con- 
trariés d’abord, puis enlevés, comme dans le cas out la partie saine du 
— Yemporte sur une cabale—32 fr. ; Long gémissement suivi 

‘applaudissements 4 la fin d’une scéne de meurtre—I2fr. 50c. ; 
Ricanements—5 fr. ; Rires—8 fr.; Rires francs—10 fr. ; Exclama- 
tions : Ah! qwil est dréle! Ah! qwil est amusant !—15 fr. ; Exclama- 
tions superlatives: Ah! qu’il est done dréle! Ah! qwil est donc 
amusant /—20 fr. ; etc., etc. Quant aux phrases qu’on entend parfois 
ala sortie d’un théatre: ‘‘ Ah! quelle Seas troupe! Quelle troupe 
@ensemble! C’est mieux qwau Thédtre-Frangais ! Quel directeur que 
M***!” M. Couailhac assure que ces exclamations forment l’objet 
d'une des clauses d’un traité passé entre le directeur et le chef de 
claque, Parisis. 

A STATISTICAL return, says the Mondo Artistico, of the nation- 
ality of singers would be a curiosity. ‘The vocal art is invaded 
by foreigners. Young aspirants from Spain, Germany, England, 
France, and even far off America, come to Milan for the purpose 
of learning Italian and singing. ‘The greatest number hail from 
Germany, France, and Spain, but the vocal registers of these 
countries appear to differ from each other. At first sight, it 
would seem that the Spaniards are principally tenors ; that the 
basses are generally supplied by France; and that most of the 
sopranos are natives of the beer-loving Fatherland. Thus the 
following tenors are all Spanish :—Gayarre, Marin, Arramburv, 
Abrugnedo, De Azula, the two Carrions, Vidal, Frappoli, Villena, 
Camero, Saberter Jago, Marrimon, Reynes, Roic, Tintorer, 
Ferrer, Gazul, Garibay, and Ria. The French basses are Artry, 
Castelmary, Junca, David, Vidal, Jamet, Augier, Brémond, 
Louis and Silvian Merly, Petit, Génibrel, Feitlinger, Belval, 
Romani, and Zemelli. Among the fair Teutonic sopranos, whose 
name is legien, the principal are Mesdes Fricci, Stolz, Destin, 
Wilda, Singer, Ostava Torriani, Krauss, Waldmann, D’Angeri, 
Smerowski, Vogri, Proch, Blume, Link, Sawerthal, Meyer, and 
Kottas, 

Str WALTER Scorr had no genius for music. He could neither 
sing nor play, and his ear could scarcely distinguish one piece 
from another. Being once engaged as an advocate for a client 
who had been imposed on ia buying a fiddle, Scott read up all 
the literature on fiddle-making, and astonished the Court by his 
learning on the subject, and his intimate knowledge of makers 
and instruments. Delighted with his success in Court, he deter- 
mined to air his learning in society. He dined, soon after, with 
the Duke of Hamilton, who talked only on two subjects, hunting 
and music. Having exhausted hunting, Scott struck boldly into 
music, and discoursed eloquently about the merits of various 
eminent fiddle-makers. The Duke's face lighted with pleasure, 
and, whispering to his butler, a half dozen tall servants soon 
came in, each bringing a fiddle. ‘The Duke was eminently prac- 
tical, and wished to subject Scott’s knowledge to a severe test, by 
requiring him to name the maker of each instrument by its 
peculiar tone. Scott was in despair, and was half inclined to 
own the truth. But his love of fun and adventure was too 
strong, and, by dint of shrewd guessing, he managed to get on 
very well, till, coffee coming in, the subject was changed, and he 
escaped further embarrassment, 
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LULLI AS A PROFESSOR OF THE VIOLIN.* 


Everyone knows that Lulli was born at Florence, that he was 
loaded with marks of Royal favour, and that, in a certain measure, 
he may be considered the creator of French music. I say ina 
certain measure, so as not to be unjust to Cambert and Perrin, 
who were first in point of time, if not in point of merit, Lulli 
was a favourite with Fate, and chance or providence, no less than 
his own genius, played an important part in his adventurous 
life. ‘This is the lot of such privileged beings ; side by side with 
men of laborious and patient dispositions, who owe everything 
to their own exertions, we behold the favourites of fortune, for 
whom auspicious circumstances perform the greater portion of 
the work in all they undertake. Destiny assumes a thousand 
shapes, in order to take part in their affairs, and a puff of wind, 
affecting no one else, suffices to urge forward the bark of their 
success. 

This image brings us to the fortuitous incidents which threw 
Lulli in the way of honours—incidents in which Destiny took a 
somewhat unusual form, and somewhat difficult, therefore, to 
describe. I am really embarrassed to tell you how it came to 
pass that Mademoiselle de Montpensier turned out of doors the 
indiscreet scullion who scraped his saucepans and his violins in 
the kitchens of the Luxembourg. One thing is certain—this isa 
fact which has entered the domain of history—-Mademoiselle, 
cousin of the King, was deficient in self-control. Not that by any 
means her spirit was inferior to her high estate, or that her 
heart overpowered her reason. No! the misfortune sprang from 
a lower source, and it was with a suppressed though well articu- 
lated groan that the concession made by her to weak humanity 
was betrayed. But so it was, and the report of the adventure 
made more noise than it ought. I leave the reader to imagine 
the despair of the court and of the city, especially when it was 
known that the King had been highly amused at the expense of 
Mademoiselle, of whom he was very fond, Evil-minded persons 
wrote a canzonet. What do I say? Twenty canzonets. There 
was, however, a particular canzonet which Battista, the scullion 
and Florentine fiddler, set to music and sang in the kitchen. 
Mademoiselle, indignant at what he had done, turned the indiscreet 
youth with ignominy out of doors, and he was reduced to begyary. 
But the canzonet was popular and Lulli was no fool. He sang it 
to great noblemen who were exceedingly amused with it, and 
sometimes made the roguish Italian musician a present, En- 
couraged by such aristocratic patrouage, Battista waited on the 
Director of the King’s Violins, and begged he might be allowed 
to join the company. But, as the number of performers was 
limited, and, moreover, as each of them had paid very dearly for 
the right of torturing the Koyal ears, whenever his Majesty went 
to bed or got up ; whenever he was present at a banquet or a 
festivity, no one, as a matter of course, would resign his post to 
the young virtuoso. Lulli was not discouraged, and, as what he 
wanted was to obtain a footing at Court, he accepted from the 
performers the situation of orchestra-servant. It was he who 
laid the music upon the desks; gathered it up again after the 
performance ; and snuffed the candles, It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the mind of Louis XIV. was always busied with plans 
of administration and of war. He was passionately fond of a 
joke, and his familiars did not neglect to serve up for him every 
day his favourite dish, As I have said, Mademoiselle’s adventure 
had amused him extremely. 

Having heard that the author of the fashionable canzonet was 
the orchestra servant, he expressed a wish to know him, The 
astute Florentine managed matters so well as to become indis- 
pensible to the King, who often suffered from dulness. So, as 
the members of the band continued very well, and would not 
relinquish their posts, either by dying or otherwise, Louis XIV. 
formed another God, expressly for Lulli, who was empowered to 
manage it ashe chose. Les Petits Violons, as they were called, 
soon surpassed, under the instruction of their conductor, the 
others, and the really admirable style in which they played con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to rehabilitate their instrument, on 
which some grand noblemen condescended to take lessons, 

We must recollect that, if the art of music was held in only 
slight consideration, that of playing the violin had fallen into 


utter dicredit, To bestow the epithet of a ‘‘ violin ” on any one was 
a gross insult, and the title of ‘* violinist” was synonymous with 
that of “drunkard.” Let the reader judge, by the following 
statement, which I found in the Variétés historiques, under the 
date of 1752, (!!), of the opinion that the contemporaries of the 
Grand Monarch held on the subject :—‘‘ Though I do not deem 
it unworthy of honest people to apply themselves to music 
generally, or to any one instrument in particular, they should do 
so only in moderation. It is a mistake, in my —. 
to believe, as some pretend, that the violin has been ennobled by 
the mere fact that certain great noblemen studied it ; such tastes 
are, I make bold to say, inopportune, and, without aiding to 
honour the instrument, damage the noblemen in question,” 

Lulli may be considered as one of the best violinists, if not the 
best one, of his time. He learned the instrument while he was in 
the service of Mademoiselle, and afterwards perfected himself b 
his own exertions. When he came from his own country with 
the Chevalier de Guise, who took him to his niece, in order that, 
by talking with him, she might improve her Italian, he played 
only the guitar. His grand airs for the violin, according to the 
opinion of his contemporaries, defied all competition. 

As his talent was singularly fettered by the ignorance distin- 
guishing the singers and the instrumentalists of those days, most 
of whom did not know what it meant to play from notes, Lulli 
set about forming them himself, in order not to be under the 
necessity of adapting his works to the weakness of the executants, 
as people then said.* ‘ 

He had, therefore, to instruct musicians of all kinds, and 
especially violinists. We must consider as pupils of his, Verdier, 
Baptiste, Senr, Joubert, fournisseur du Roi; Rebel, Senor, and 
Lalande, who all performed his symphonies, and what was called 
“French music,” better than the Italian violinists had been able 
to play them. Some of these virtuosos even practised compo- 
sition, and succeeded tolerably well. ; 

In the same proportion that his orchestra grew more skilful 
did Lulli give greater scope to his thought. It is very easy to 
perceive that his later works are more complicated than the earlier 
ones. 

We may mention, also, among his pupils, Marais, the viola 
player, who enjoyed, both in France and abroad, an immense 
reputation, ‘The viola was the same in form as the violin, only 
much larger. It had six strings and six keys, and was played 
with a bow. Marais added a seventh string, the bourdon, and a 
seventh key. From a boy, this great artist had been in the choir 
at the Sainte-Chapelle, and attended on Chaperon, who was at 
the head of the school there. Lulli displayed great interest in 
him. It was by Lulli’s means that Marais carried to its utmost 
limits the art of playing the viola, ‘The first person who gave 
him lessons was Sainte-Colombe. Marais composed a great deal for 
his instrument, but his compositions were so difficult that only he 
and his son could execute them. In his capacity as a dramatic 
composer, he has left us Alcyon, the tempest in which was deemed 
a master-piece. ‘The viola was dethroned by the violoncellc. 

We feel bound to add that, in this matter, we must make due 
allowance for enthusiasm in receiving the accounts of writers of 
the period. With a few exceptions, the most renowned virtuosos 
were simply servile imitators of their teacher. ‘They learned to 
play by copying him, and not one of them was really a master of 
his instrument. 

Such was the part, an absolutely initiative and pedagogical part, 
which Lulli took in the formation of his orchestra. By forming 
violinists, he created the quartet, the almost exclusive basis, in 
those days, of the symphony. He would, without doubt, have 
done still more for his art, had he not died so soon. 

Thus it was that, thanks to a weakness on the part of Made- 
moiselle, the Scullion Battista became composer to his Majesty, 
Superintendent of the Royal Chamber Music, and Director of the 
Opera. P. Lacome. 





Bruxswick.—The Ducal Theatre was recently injured during a 


severe thunderstorm. About 1500 square feet of zinc plates were 
stripped off the roof of the middle part of the building and hurled 
through the air a considerable distance. Luckily the metal fell in 
an adjoining open space without injuring anyone. 





* From the Gazetta Musicale di Milano, 





* And as people say now ,in En lish.—TRANsLATOR. 
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PARIS SCRAPS, 
(From our Parisian Scrapper.) 


M. Halanzier does not appear to suffer at all from that mana- 
gerial bugbear, the hot weather. On the contrary, it may be 
truthfully asserted that the usual law governing theatrical matters 
has been reversed in his case, for, of a certainty, the receipts this 
year at the Grand Opera have gone up with the mercury in the 
thermometer. The works offered, since I last wrote, by the 
fortunate impresario to his patrons have been Guillaume Tell, 
La Juive, and Hamlet. 

Faust is being got ready for the re-appearance of Mad. Carvalho, 
which is to take place in a few days, After that we are promised 
Don Juan, with M. Faure as the unscrupulous hero, and the lady 
just mentioned in the character of Zerlina. ‘These productions 
are to be followed by Robert le Diable, and L’Africaine, Mdlle de 
Reszké being Selika, and M. Lassalle, Nelusko. The list, we are 
told, will be completed by Jeanne d’Arc, towards the end of 
September, and Sy/via, about the commencement of February. 

At the ba, “signa ses ae M. Du Locle is as busy as a bee pre- 
paring for the revival of the Val d’Andorre, ‘The following is 
the definitive cast: Rose de Mai, Mdlle Chapuy; Georgette, 
Mdlle Ducasse; ‘Thérésa, Mdlle Vidal; Jacques Sincére, M. 
Obin; Stéphan, M. Stéphan (‘strange coincide-ence,” as Mr 
Buckstone would say, between the name of the part and that of 
the artist); Saturnin, M. Caisso; Le Joyeux, M. Barré; 
L’Endormi, M. Teste; and the Syndie, M. Dufriche. ‘Two or 
three of the artists in the above list are not yet known to fame. 
I may, as well, state, therefore, that Mdlle Vidal is a young lady 
distinguished for what I heard termed the other day : opulence 
of form, and who appeared last year in Les Amours du Diable ; 
that M. Stéphan comes from Troyes, where he sang second tenor 
in grand opera; and that M, Caisso gained one of the prizes for 
singing at the late examinations of the Conservatory. 

‘lo use a sporting expression, M. Du Locle has “ scratched” two 
of the promised operas from his winter programme. These are 
M. Victor Massé’s Paul et Virginie, rendered an impossibility by 
the high demands of Mdlle Heilbron, and Les Contes d' Hoffmann, 
words by Jules Barbier, music by Offenbach, which cannot be 
given in consequence of a misunderstanding, as to the cast, 
between the manager, on the one hand, and the author and com- 
poser on the other. 

M. Deloffre is still ill. M. Charles Constantin is acting tem- 
porarily as conductor in his absence. 

M. Campocasso has not yet succeeded in finding a home for 
the Théatre-Lyrique, but it is believed he will obtain the Théatre 
de ’Ambigu. Nothing certain is known concerning his company. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—Mad, Wagner-Ueberhorst, from the 
Theatre, Nuremberg, who has been engaged in place of Mdlle 
Hofmeister (who goes to the Royal Operahouse, Berlin), made a 
successful début as Valentine in Les Huguenots. 

HAtLe.—The Friedericiana, a Student’s Vocal Association, has, 
after being in existence for some years, been dissolved by order of 
the Senate. In its statutes there was a stipulation that the Director 
of the Association must meet with the approbation of the University 
Singing Master. The last Director eet the Association, though 
one of the most able men in the town, did not please the Singing 
Master. This gave rise to a conflict with the University Authorities, 
the result being the breaking-up of the Association. 

DrespEN.—While the management of the Theatre Royal are still 
negotiating with Herr R. Wagner the terms for representing Z'ristan 
und Isolde, steps have already been taken for producing it. Herr 
Schuch, Hofeapellmeister is charged with the task of getting up the 
work generally, while Herr Riccius, Hof-Musikdirector will drill 
the chorus in the difficult music assigned to it. The characters are 
cast thus: ‘Tristan, Herr Riese; Isolde, Madlle Malten; King 
Marke, Herr Kihler ; Kurnewal, Herr Degele ; and Brangine, Mad. 
Kainz Prause. 

DusseLporr.—The new Stadttheater is so far advanced, that 
hopes are entertained of opening it on the Ist December. Up to 
that date, the performances will continue to be given in the old 
building, which re-opened on the Ist inst. The manager, Herr 
Scherbath, intends starting a paper to be sold in the Theatre. It will 
be edited by Dr Emil Kneschke, a well-known writer, who is also 
the manager’s secretary. It will not, however, be an exclusively 
theatrical publication, but treat of general matters as well as of those 
connected with the stage, 








Robengrin. 
(From the ‘* Dublin Evening Mail.”) 


A correspondent of high repute as a musical critic says of this 
opera :— “Those who say Lohengrin is not music at all remind 
me of a story told by the facetious ‘erry Magrath. In his 
(Terry’s) youthful days, Bath was a place of much resort, and 
there was an old singing master, Rauzzini by name, who was 
invited to the best houses in the city. At an evening party, 
amongst other notabilities was Tom Moore, who sang some of 
his own melodies as I believe nobody else could sing them. 
This excited the jealousy of some professional vocalists present, 
who said to Rauzzini, ‘ ‘This is not singing at all.’ ‘ Not sing- 
ing at all!’ rejoined the old master. ‘Then if it is not sing- 
ing, by gar, it is what singing ought to be.’ Such is Lohengrin— 
if it is not music, it is mighty like what music ought to be—that 
is dramatic music, conveying the sentiments of the actors, illus- 
trating the scenes and groupings requisite to the development of 
the story. Ay, and that story is a legend of the olden time, 
woven into a libretto of much interest. Wagner writes his own 
books, so he is both poet and musician. Now, viewing Lohen- 
grin as a musical drama, it is incomparable and unique. It is 
completely unlike any other operatic work. It avoids all those 
morceaux so loved by vocalists who desire to display their 
individual abilities at the expense of the symmetry of the action 
and the consecutiveness of the incidents represented. Hence 
singers will not asa class like it; although dees is great room 
for fine acting and fine declamatory singing throughout. Then 
it is doubtful if it will ever become popular with the multitude, 
It constrains the attention too severely ; it appeals to the intel- 
lect, and does not tickle the fancy. Yet, I would not be surprised 
at it making its way from the head to the heart. It is amazingly 
solid, appearing to have the weight of maturity, and at the same 
time it is gorgeously picturesque in orchestration and choral 
pomp, while its processional music is curiously appropriate. As 
a whole, it is a splendid work. But it demands large stage 
appointments, and these it has at the Royal Italian Opera, where 
it is mounted with almost unparalleled magnificence. One draw- 
back it has. It is too continuous. From the time the curtain 
rises till it falls at the end of each act, the action progresses and 
the music flows on, without cessation, or the slightest break or 
pause. Hence, attention is demanded to the verge of fatigue, 
and, when the curtain comes down, one draws a long breath and 
closes one’s eyes for repose. ‘Then another drawback—if we look 
at opera as a species of elegant amusement—that it allows no 
leisure for snatches of conversation. It commands the audience 
to silence, and even occupies the mind in pondering upon its pon- 
derosity between the acts. Altogether it is an extraordinary 
work, and one cannot wonder at the furore it has created, nor at 
the amount of discussion bestowed upon it in public journals and 
private parties.” 


PRESENTATION TO AN ORGANIST.—After having gratuitously 
discharged for some years the duties of organist and choir- 
master at St Paul’s Church, High Elswick, near Newcastle, 
Mr ©. H. Shepherd, A.R.A., recently resigned his double 
post. On this, it was determined to present him with a 
testimonial in acknowledgement of his services. Upwards of 
£100 was subscribed, and a handsome time-piece, purchased with a 
portion of it, the remainder being put in a purse for presentation in 
that shape. The presentation took place on the 27th August, in St 
Paul’s School, Victoria Street. In reply to a highly complimentary 
address, beautifully illuminated on parchment, and read by the Rev. 
E. Humble, Mr Shepherd returned thanks in an excellent speech, in 
the course of which he took occasion to dwell on the great value of 
music in connection with public worship. 


Napies.—La Figlia di Domenico, a two-act comic opera, words by 
Sig. Domenico Bolognesi, and music by Sig. Carlo Alberti, has been 
successfully produced at the Teatro Nuovo. _ 

Municu.—The Theatre Royal a with the Der fliegende 
Hollinder, in. which Mesdlles Redecke, Schefzky, and Herr 
Reichmann ably sustained the three principal parts. The season 
will be marked by four novelties: Der Widerspenstigen Zéhmung, 
by. Herr Gitz; Die Folkunger, by Herr Kretschmer; Aida, by 
Verdi ; and Des Bergkinig’s Braut, by Herr Hallstrim. The last 
work has never yet been performed on any stage. 
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SCRIPSIT RICARDUS. 

The following communication has been addressed to the 
Bayreuther Tageblatt, by Herr Richard Wagner, with reference to 
the reports current about dissensions between Mad. Cosima and 
certain artists : 

‘“‘ As if to wind up the preparatory rehearsals, which have just 
terminated with such unparalleled success, for the Festival-Stage- 
Play-Performances of next year, reports have appeared in the news- 
paper press about internal dissensions, which, it is said, render it 
doubtful whether the enterprise will ever really be carried into 
execution. As in these reports, allusion is made to dissensions with 
the tailor of the Theatre Royal, Munich, whose assistance, it is well- 
known, was never in any way sought for at Bayreuth, it was easy to 
guess the source and motives of these demonstrations, intended to 
injure the undertaking, even if their characteristic feature, shameless 
personal invective, had not long caused their source to be well-known. 

‘* Since all the press, including the leading papers, reproduce these 
calumnious reports, it is hereby simply declared from the place itself, 
that everything contained in them is a lying fabrication, which 
cannot be treated even as an exaggeration, because this would be 
attaching importance to the instances of misunderstanding which 
really did occur, but which were speedily arranged. 

‘*RICHARD WAGNER.” 

It is now stated that it was not owing to any difference with 
Mad. Cosima, but on account of the sudden indisposition of his 
wife, that Herr Niemann quitted Bayreuth so suddenly. What, 
then, is the meaning of the last part of the above letter? In his 
anxiety to refute the reports of which he complains, it might 
strike some persons that Herr Wagner proves by his own words 
that there was good foundation for those reports. 

The following is the cast, as at present settled, of the Tetra- 
logical Trilogy :—Brunhilde, Mad. Friedrich Materna, of Vienna ; 
Loge, Herr Vogl, of Munich; Siegfried, Herr Georg Unger, of 
Mannheim; Wotan, Herr Carl Betz, of Berlin; Siegmund, Herr 
Albert Niemann, of Berlin; Alberich, Herr Carl Hill, of Schwerin ; 
Giinther, Herr Eugen Gura, of Leipsic; Mime, Herr Carl Schlosser, 
of Munich ; Tafner, Herr Franz von Reichenberg, of Mannheim ; 
Hagen, Herr Emil Scaria, of Vienna; Fasolt, Herr Alb, Eilers, of 
Coburg; Hunding and Donner, Herr Niering, of Darmstadt ; 
Erda and Waltrante, Mad. Jaide, of Darmstadt ; Sieglinde, Mad. 
Vogl, of Munich; Gutrune, Mdlle Weckerlin, of Munich; Fricka, 
Norne, Mad. von Griin-Sadler, of Coburg; Norne, Mdlle Preiss, 
of Brunswick; Freia, Mdlle Haupt, of Cassel; Three Rhine- 
Daughters, Mdlle Lilli Lehmann, of Berlin; Mdlle Marie 
Lehmann, of Berlin; Mdlle Lammert, of Berlin; Walkyres, 
Mdlle von Miiller, of Mannheim ; and Mdlle Ehrenfest, of Vienna, 
Furthermore, Herr Weiss, of Breslau ; Herr Biirger, of Coburg ; 
Herr Herrlich, of Berlin; Herr Evers and Haag, of Berlin; and 


Herr Koch, of Breslau, will figure as lieges (Mannen) in Gétter- | 


diimmerung. 





BEAUTIFUL ZEPHYR. 
Beautiful zephyr, sweet evening breeze, 
Softly whispering through the green trees, 
Bearing aloft the odour of flowers, 
Passing so swiftly through fragrant bowers ; 
Catching each scent and sound at thy gay will, 
Carrying afar the sweet Nightingale’s trill, 
Drawing bright laughter from rippling waves, 
Like mirth of fair Lurlei in deep coral caves. 


Beautiful zephyr, how lovely art thou, 

Gently kissing the night’s star-crowned brow ; 

Rapidly passing o’er hill and o'er dale, 

Gaily dispersing the mist’s gauzy veil ; 

Onwards, still onwards, through infinite space, 

In thy progress refreshing the earth’s heated face— 

Beautiful zephyr, how lovely thou art, 

As thou scatterest the dew-drops and swiftly depart. 
Weston S. JACKSON. 











ora tn i Requiem will shortly be performed at the 
41coe, 

WrespabEN.—Herr Theodor Wachtel and Mad. Trebelli sang at 
the last Curhaus Concert. Madlle O. Lichterfeld, of Berlin, was the 


mg She played, among other pieces, Beethoven’s concerto in G 
jor. 





MUSIC AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


As regards Music, the story of her connection with either 
University can only be described as one of shame and pain. In 
the old Catholic days, founders left funds to provide for a musical 
staff in their college chapels. Hence, as the art progressed, a set 
of resident musicians was congregated ; and, music seeming to 
flourish on academic soil, King James I. granted faculties in that 
art, constituting the Universities, in effect, public examining 
boards. Alas, however, for poor St Cecilia! ‘The governing 
bodies of the colleges filched away in large lumps the stipends 
assigned by pious founders for the support of musicians, The 
artists themselves were not only robbed, but trampled upon— 
consigned to social ostracism, insulted. At Oxford—and this 
too, in the reign of Queen Victoria—the doctors of music were 
ignominiously turned out of their seats in the theatre at Comme- 
moration, while the very degrees were tampered with by ignorant, 
unsympathetic, and reckless Jacks-in-office. These are assertions. 
Out of the multiplicity of proofs ready to hand, it will not be 
difficult to justify them. Some two centuries back, in the bonny 
days of the merry monarch, when beauty was beginning to emerge 
rom the black veil of Puritanism which for the nonce had stifled 
her, one Dr Benjamin Rogers was organist of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The man was not merely an executant, but also a com- 
poser of rare merit for the age in which he lived. He may rank 
fairly between Orlando Gibbons and Dr Aldrich. His strains 
still resound in our cathedrals, from Exeter to Carlisle, from Norwich 
to Bangor. His history may be easily summarized—as concisely 
in effect, as that of mary another injured soul. He was illegally 
ejected from his small preferment, because—and the cause itself 
is significant of the small esteem in which music was then held— 
his pretty daughter had the hardihood to flirt with a gentleman 
commoner of the college, Having thus been deprived of subsis- 
tence, the poor artist left Oxford, and shortly afterwards died in 
extreme indigence. Than a history so sad as this nothing can 
read simpler, and it would seem but righteous to condemn the 
high-handed oppression and cold heartlessness which could thus 
harry an artist of eminence to starvation, ‘The Universities, how- 
ever, remain unchanged. A similar spirit to that which animated 
the fellows of Magdalen in the days of Charles II. prevails 
generally up to the present hour. Enough to state that Sterndale 
Bennett, the friend of Mendelssohn, the one English composer 
who has succeeded in enrapturing, by the force of a cplendid 
genius, nations more esthetically appreciative than ourselves, 
received from the great and niggardly University of Cambridge, 
for shedding lustre on her not very brilliant professoriate, the 
sone stipend of £100 per annum—a sum which would not have 
een Offered without a blush to a college under-butler or an 
assistant cook. Nor does Cambridge lack a rival in supreme 
parsimony, ‘The same stipend was the price at which the profes- 
sional services of Sir Henry Bishop were assessed by Oxford. 
The same stipend is all, out of an endowment of £400,000 per 
annum, she can spare to Sir Henry’s successor, Sir F. A. G. 
Ouseley, whose zeal and self-sacrifice for art are only paralleled by 
his profound knowledge and unquestionable talent.— Belgravia. 


Rome.—Sig. Albertini’s new opera, Don Saverio, is in rehearsal at 
the Politeama. 
Maprip.—It is aaa that R. Wagner's Rienzi will be produced 


next season at the Teatro Nacional. 


Drssau.—The season will commence on the Ist October next. 
Among the novelties will be Golo, by Herr B. Scholz, and Der 
Widerspenstigen Zihmung, by Herr Gitz. 

Darmstapt.—The United Men’s Vocal Associations of Baden have 
awarded this year’s prize of 1000 marks to Herr C. A. Mangold, of this 
place, for his composition entitled ‘‘ Die Lieder des Mirza Schafty.” 

Pestu.—Great surprise is felt in musical circles that the Academy 
of Music still remains a project, and has not become a reality. The 
Reichstag have voted thrice the sum needed to erect the oe and 
all the rae have long been ready, down to the most trifling detail, 
yet nothing is done. It is said that the Abbate Franz Liszt, the 
president of the institution, is tired of waiting, but that he hesitates 
coming here lest he should be accused of impatience and importunity. 
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WAIFS. 

The Cavalier J, Pasquale Goldberg has arrived in London, from 
Paris. 

The estimated washing bill of London is upwards of £5,000,000 per 
annum. 

Mdlle Anna de Belocca has been singing at Hombourg, with great 
success, 

M. Alexander Batta has just been named a Knight of the Legion 
of Honour. 

A marriage is talked of between Mr John Clayton, the actor, and 
Miss Victoria Vokes. 

Malle Tietjens will make her first appearance in New York ata 
concert on the 4th of October. 

No fewer than 367 competitors forwarded photographs of sketches 
for the new French postage stamp. 

Mr W. H. Montgomery has been appointed Musical Director at 
Covent Garden for the ensuing Christmas season. 

M. Massenet has just finished a three-act ones entitled Le Roi 
de Lahore, the words of which are by M. L. Gallet. 

It is reported that Mr Tennyson is to write some new scenes for 
the acting version of his Queen Mary at the Lyceum. 

The Paris Temps is publishing a story signed by ‘Charles 
Dickens,” called ‘‘ The History of Simon Heavysides.” 

A romantic young man says that a woman’s heart is like the 
moon—it changes continually, but always has a man in it. 

Molitre’s ‘‘ Tartuffe” has been revived at the Théatre-Francais 
to introduce a new actress, Mdlle Samary, to public notice, 

Sir Julius Benedict lately passed through Paris on his return from 
Switzerland to England, arriving in London on Monday last. 

At the recent book-trade dinner in New York, the bill of fare was 
7 yrighted, for fear some of the Guild might steal it, Force of 

abit, 

The Prince of Wales is to be invited to become the patron and 
one of the presidents of the Great National Eisteddfod at Wrexham 
next year. 

Seven members of the orchestra of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
have been superseded, and -their situations filled up by other 
professors. 

Antonio Marchisio, com 
aged fifty-eight, at Turin. 
Marchisio. 

The Palais Royal Theatre has again produced the Roi Candaule 
for the reappearance of Geoffroy, and the Sensitive of MM. 
Labiche and Delacour. 

The ThéAatre-Frangais is about to reproduce the Philosophe sans 
le Savoir, of Sédaine, and has resolved on a happy innovation—to 
return to the true text of the author. 

The annual meeting of the Academy of Fine Arts, Paris, is fixed 
for the 9th October next, when the Perpetual Secretary, Viscount 
Delasborde, will read a eulogy on Auber. 

The Zouave regiments, which up to the present time have had 
only clarions and drums, will in future have regular military bands, 
like the other regiments of the French army. 

The principal literary prize of the Welsh National Eisteddfod, 
£30 and a carved oak chair, was awarded to Mr Tudno Jones, of 
Bangor. Other prizes for music, poetry, and prose, were distributed. 

The Winchester (Tenn.) Journal says that it has seen some shoes 
made out of rattlesnake hide. We have heard of treading on the 
worm ; this new method of making shoes is only an extension of the 
same principle, 

To find a policeman, look down every area in the street. If you 
do not by accident happen to see one, ring the bell and inquire if 
the policeman is in the kitchen. Repeat this at every door, and you 
cannot fail eventually to find one. 

An Old Count paid his addresses to one of the richest heiresses of 
Paris. On asking her hand in marriage, he frankly said to her, 
“‘ Miss B—, I am very old, and you are very young; will you do 
me the honour to become my widow ?” ; 

The direction of the Museums of the Louvre have sent, through 
the Italian Legation, to the president of the committee for organising 
the féte to celebrate the fourth centenary of Michael Angelo’s birthday, 
4 case containing sketches by the great artist. 

The essays and poems for which prizes were awarded at the Gor- 
dovie Eisteddfod, held at Christmas last in Liverpool, have just 
been issued by Mr Isaac Ffoulkes, local publisher. feature in the 
record is a collection of Welsh epigrams and epitaphs, 


ser, pianist, and professor, died lately, 
e was a brother of Carlotta and Barbara 





A library, containing 30,000 volumes of foreign works, has been 
established at Yeddo by the Japanese Educational Department. 

The reading of the first two acts of the new fairy opera, Le Voyage 
dans la Lune, by MM. Leterrier, Vanloo, and A. Mortier, has pro- 
duced at the Gaité, at Paris, a most favourable impression on the 
artists. Offenbach has already sent the music for the first act. 

The Obituary is now issued fortnightly, instead of weekly. The 
editor, in an address, says, with curious felicity, ‘‘ In certain quarters 
the liveliest interest in our undertaking is manifested. The paper 
proposes to reproduce the more important obituary announcements 
commencing half a century back.” 

Mrs Ellen Pike has purchased the Grand Opera House, New York, 
for one hundred and five thousand dollars. The building was erected 
by the late Sam Pike, and sold by him to Fisk for seven or eight 
hundred thousand dollars. This last sale was made under a mort- 
gage held by Mrs Pike, for thirty thousand dollars. 

Mad. Garcia has been singing, during the week, with great success 
at the Aquarium, Brighton. Among the compositions selected by 
her were ‘‘ Ave, Maria,” and the ‘‘Jewel Song” from Faust, by 
Gounod ; ‘‘ Nobil Signor,” from Les Huguenots, and the ‘‘ Serenade,” 
by Braga. To these were added several English ballads, such as 
** Auld Robin Gray,” ‘‘Come back to Erin,” and ‘“‘She wore a 
Wreath of Roses,” in all of which she was much applauded. 

A colossal piece of sculpture representing the Crucifixion is 
to be set up this Autumn in the village of Oberammergau. It 
has been executed by Prof. Halbig, of Munich, as a commission from 
His Majesty, the King of Bavaria, and is said to be a grand and im- 

ressive work. A difficulty has arisen as to its transport from 
Munich to Oberammergau, for its mass is so great (it weighs 25,000 
kilogrammes) that colinaty means are insufficient for its safe con- 
veyance. 

M. Alexandre Dumas is at work on a new comedy for the Théatre 
Francais, which, having had so decided a success with his Demi- 
Monde, is now about to introduce into its repertory La Dame aux 
Camélias. Of the comedy on which the author of the Demi-Monde 
is now engaged, a well-informed correspondent writes in Le Temps : 
“*C’est_ une espéce de contrepartie de ce méme Demi-Monde, dont 
Alexandre Dumas roule le projet depuis trois ou quatre ans dans sa 
téte. Il veut peindre le travail souterrain des femmes de cette sorte 
dans notre société moderne, les montrer tenant les fils de la politique, 
de la Bourse, se répandant par mille infiltrations secrétes dans la vie 
bourgeoise contemporaine. Voila qui est curieux, et le type de femme 
que Dumas a révé de mettre 4 la scéne est fort connu: il n’est pas 
un Parisien que ne puisse lui donner un nom.’ 

We regret to announce the death of Dr William Marshall (Mus. ° 
Doc. Oxon.), which took place on the 24th August, at Handsworth, 
Birmingham, in the 70th year of his age. Dr Marshall was in his 
ary a chorister at the Chapel Royal, St James’s, and afterwards 

eld for twenty-one years the position of organist of Christ Church 
and St John’s Colleges, Oxford, where he made the acquaintance of 
the then Professor of Poetry and present Bishop of Rochester, who 
afterwards induced him to settle at Kidderminster, of which parish 
Dr Claughton was for a long period: vicar. Here for more than 
twenty years Dr Marshall was organist and choirmaster of the parish 
church of St Mary. His reputation as a performer on the organ 
stood high, but it was as a teacher of music that he was especially 
well-known, his professional circuit extending over hundreds of miles. 
In the language of one of his musical disciples, he had the ‘‘rare quality 
of making study interesting, and even the drudgery of exercises 
pleaserable: m4 His teaching was no mere affair of routine, but instinct 
with artistic feeling and sensibility. He never spared himself or his 
pupils ; his fidelity to art would not allow him to abate aught of her 
claims, or to temporise with the indolence or the whims of those he 
undertook to teach. His conscientiousness was as great as his taste 
was true and pure. By the outside public Dr Marshall was seen to 
the greatest advantage when directing one of the rehearsals of the 
Philharmonic Society. The skill, the energy, the ready tact he dis- 
played, united to a singularly pleasing urbanity of manner which 
nothing could quite upset, made an impression not easily forgotten 
on the most casual observer. The members of the Philharmonic 
Society under his skilful, indefatigable, yet autocratic training, ac- 
quired a finish and precision which earned for the Society a reputation 
far and near. The large number of persons who, in the course of his 
long and active professional career, enjoyed the privilege of his instruc- 
tion or his friendship will need no words of ours to remind them of 
the many excellent qualities of the true artist and true gentleman who 
has just passed away. He died ‘‘in harness” in accordance with 
his oft-expressed wish ; having been professionally e in Liver- 
pool only three weeks before his death.—Abridged from the ‘‘ Kid- 
derminster Shuttle,” 
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The Queen and the Prince of Wales have accepted copies of the 
‘Ordinaunce of Revel,” printed in Chaucerian English and in the 
ancient manner, by Messrs Field and Tuer, on the recent completion 
of the firm’s new Leadenhall works ; and, by their direction, compli- 
mentary letters have been written to the firm, expressing the interest 
and pleasure ‘‘ Ye Ordinaunce” afforded to Her Majesty and His 
Royal Highness. The paper used in the production of this remarkable 
quarto broadside was manufactured expressly for it—the appearance 
of age being obtained by two stainings with chemicals. 


«‘ ArmA ViRUMQUE.”—Several powder-begrimed veterans gathered 
in a certain police-station the other evening—says the Louisville 
Courier Journal—to keep out the rain for a few minutes, and, while 
there, discussed the late war. ‘‘I remember,” said one, “that a 
bullet passed clear through George Gay’s body, and never killed 
him.” ‘I recollect,” said another, ‘that a ball lodged in Bill 
Payson’s lung, and never was taken out, but he lived.” ‘“‘I,” said 
a third, ‘‘know well when the doctors thought Henry Hill’s life 
was gone up, as a ‘minie’ lodged within an inch of his heart, but 
he lived.” ‘‘Jake Johnson’s head was pierced by a ball, and he 
lived,” exclaimed the last man but one. These remarks produced 
considerable surprise, and excited speech from all save a tall, slim, 
and sleepy individual, who waited till his companions concluded, 
and then drawled, in piping accents, ‘‘Those fellows was a little 
tough, I allow; but Jim yi ones, who fit aside of me, was shot in the 
neck so that his head jist hung by the skin.” ‘‘Good heavens !” 
ejaculated all ; ‘‘ you don’t mean to say he lived, do you?” ‘Oh, 
no; he died,” drawled slim and sleepy.—_New York Arcadian. 


Heredity shows itself more markedly, it would seem, in the arts 
than in the sciences. Taking music, we find some remarkable in- 
stances. The Bach family, which took its rise in 1550 and became 
extinct in 1800, presents an unbroken series of musicians for nearly 
two centuries of that interval. The head of the family was Veit 
Bach, a baker of Presburg, and his two sons were the first of the 
family who were musicians by profession. The descendants literally 
‘foverran Thuringia, Saxony, and Franconia,” says Papillon. ‘They 
were all organists, church singers, or what is called in Germany, 
‘city musicians.’ When they became too numerous to live all 
together, and were scattered abroad, they met oncea year, onastated 
day, to keep up asort of patriarchal bond of union. This custom was 
observed until nearly the middle of the eighteenth century, and often- 
times more than 100 persons bearing the name of Bach, men, women, 
and children, were to be seen assembled. In the family are reckoned 
twenty-nine eminent musicians, and twenty-eight of a lower grade.” 
Rossini’s family played music at fairs ; Beethoven’s father and grand- 
father were musicians ; Mozart’s father was second Capellmeister to 
the Prince-Bishop of Salzburg. Weare prepared then to find, in the 
theory of transmitted habits, the explanation of the wonderful musi- 
cal powers of Mozart, with some account of which (from his life by 
Holmes) we must close this note, already drawn far beyond the limits 
proposed when we began :—‘‘ When Mozart’s sister, then seven years 
old, was learning to play on the clavier (the early form of the piano), 
Mozart, then three years old, was a constant attendant on her 
lessons ; and already showed by his fondness for striking thirds, 
and pleasing his ear by the discovery of other harmonious inter- 
vals, a lively interest in music. At four, he could always retain in 
memory the brilliant solos in the concertos which he heard ; and 
now his father began, half in sport, to give him lessons. The musical 
faculty seems to have been intuitive in him ; for, in learning to play, 
he learned to compose at the same time ; his own nature discovering 
to him some important secrets in melody, rhythm, and the art of 
setting a bass. To learn a minuet he required half-an-hour ; for a 
longer piece, an hour ; and, having once mastered them, he played 
them with perfect neatness and in exact time. His progress was so 
great that at four years of age, or earlier, he composed little pieces, 
which his father wrote down for him. Later, in music he astonished 
his teacher, not so much by an avidity for information, as by the 
impossibility of telling him anything that he did not know before. 
At the age of six, Mozart knew the effect of sounds as represented 
by notes, and had overcome the difficulty of composing unaided by 
an instrument. Having commenced composition with recourse to 
the clavier, his powers in mental music constantly increased, and he 
soon imagined effects of which the original type existed only in his 
brain.” But in some respects perhaps the most remarkable circum- 
stance related in this life of Mozart is the following :—When he was 
only seven years old, his father took him to see an organ with pedals. 
“To amuse ourselves,” says the father, in a letter to a friend, ‘I 
explained the-pedals to Wolfgang. He began immediately, stante 
pede, to try them, pushed the stool back, and preluded standing and 
treading the bass, and really as if he had practised many months. 
Every one was astonished ; this is a new gift of God, which many 
only attain after much labour,”—Cornhill Magazine, 


A curious manuscript, says the Journal Offciel, has just been 
brought to Paris by an Italian Monk, Father Matteoli. It 
shows that Guttenberg, the inventor of printing, was tried at 
Mayence in 1422, for the murder of one of his uncles, but was 
acquitted after a somewhat prolonged detention. None of the bio- 
graphies of Guttenberg mention the circumstance. 

The German papers announce the death, at the Monastery of 
Beocsin, near Carlowite, of Gritschits Milenko, the most accomplished 
and successful of Servian lyrists. Among the personal friends who 
helped to bear his coffin to the ys bos 2 cay of the monastery was 
the well-known Servian poet, Zmaj-Jovan Jovanovits, who has 
recently celebrated his twenty-fifth year’s jubilee of authorship. 

ALEXANDRA Patace.—Notwithstanding the unprecedentedly wet 
weather, which has interfered with the success of many of the 
principal fétes, the number of visitors to the Alexandra Palace since 
the opening, on the Ist of May, has considerably exceeded one 
million, On Monday next there will be another balloon ascent, if 
the wind be moderate; on Tuesday, Mr John Clarke and Miss 
Furtado will perform in One Touch of Nature and the musical piece, 
Anything for a Change ; on Wednesday, Mr F. Maccabe will repeat 
his entertainment, ‘ Begone, Dull Care ;” on Thursday, the Moore 
and Burgess Minstrels will again give their new programme, and in 
the evening the largest display of fireworks of the season will take 
place. On Saturday there will be a Volunteer féte ; in the after- 
noon, Robertson’s comedy, Progress, will be performed ; and in the 
evening there will be an illumination of the grounds, and the bands 
of the Volunteers will play. The Russian gymnasts will appear 
throughout the week. 


Mr Cart Rosa has issued the prospectus of his approaching operatic 
campaign at the Princess’s Theatre. His season begins on the 11th 
of the present month, and terminates on the 30th October. Miss 
Rose Hersee heads the list of ladies engaged, while last, though 
decidedly not least, in the list of gentlemen, is.Mr Santley, whose 
return to the operatic stage will be hailed with delight by his friends 
and admirers, whose name is Legion. Between the names of the 
two artists mentioned figure those of several other public favourites, 
including Mr Charles Lyall. Miss Cora Stuart, Miss J: osephine Yorke, 
Mr D. H. Bates, and Mr Fred. C. Packard are new to the English stage. 
The orchestra, conducted by Mr. Carl Rosa, comprises many well- 
known performers. The repertory includes operas by Mozart, Balfe, 
Gounod, Hérold, Wallace, Cherubini, Flotow, and Cagnani. 


Adbertisements. 


VOICE & SINGING. 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOB SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Doxcaw Davison & Co,, 244, Recut Street, W. 


‘‘ The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from convention. | 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late a . 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 36, Wimpole Street, 











THE 











DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and —— po — and removing affections 0 
at. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century, Test'- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c, Sold in boxes, 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d, 
by al} Chemjsts throughout the Unite¢ Kingdom and the Cojonjes. 
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NEW SONGS. 


THE LAST FAREWELL. 
New Song by J. L. HATTON. 


Sung by Mdlle ALBANI, at the Floral Hall Concerts, with the 
greatest possible success. In Cand E. Price 4s, 





NEW SONGS 


BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


SWEETHEARTS. In AD and BD. Sung by E. Luoyp 4s 


THE JUDGE'S SONG. From 7'rial by wane -_ 
by Mr. Frep Sutuivan ... 48 


TENDER AND TRUE. In Ep wi F. cae by 


Epita Wynne 8 
THE DISTANT SHORE. In Eb, F, ial q. ds. 48 
THOU ART WEARY. InDminorandF minor ... 4s 
THOU'RT PASSING HENCE... =n bei we «648 





NEW SONGS 


BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


CLOVELLY. Words from “Songs for Sailors.” Dedi- 


cated to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh... one 
SOWING AND REAPING. Sacred Song ... 3s 
SHE CAME LIKE A DREAM. Sung rob Saiens 

ENRIQUEZ ... ove 38 
THE WHITE DOVE ... eee eee one ‘Qs 6d 





NEW SONGS 


BY FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 


YES AND NO. LOUISA GRAY 3s 
MY LADYE ... AMY COMPTON 3s 
IN THE TWILIGHT HOURS 9 3s 
ELSIE’S DREAM JOSEPH L. ROECKEL 3s 
BESIDE THE SEA ... ie m9 3s 
SUMMER WINDS ... i. 38 
SO LONG AGO... GEORGE BARKER 38 
NINETTE ‘ibe 38 
THE ENTREATY The ~ CLARENCE PAGET 3s 
GLAMOUR... * 8s 
SWEET LISETTE J.L. ROECKEL 38s 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD se 88 





CHAPPELL « & CO,, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





ROYAL 


ITALIAN OPERA 


PRODUCTION OF 
WAGNER’S 


‘LOHENGRIN, 


The Books of Airs (in Two Books), arranged for 
Pianoforte, with ad. lib. accompaniments for 


Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, by 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 








PRICE. 
Solos om a we, 5s. each. 
Duets tbe ah «ey GH: 5, 
Accompaniments ... ae ae 
LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 
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"SYDNEY SMITH’S 


FOUR NEW PIECES. 
“ UNDINE.’ 


Played by the Composer at his last recital with unprecedented success. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“CHANT DU SAVOYARD.” 


ESQUISSE. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 

















“LES DIAMANTS DE LA COURONNE.” 


FANTASIA ON AUBER’S OPERA. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


ROSSINI’S “LA CARITA.” 


TRANSCRIPTION. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S FIVE NEW PIANO DUETS. 


DON PASQUALE. Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera = - 6s. Od. 
LA DANZA. Rossini’s Celebrated Tarantella - ‘ . - - 5s. Od. 
GOUNOD’S SERENADE - - - - = = «=  « §s. Od, 
GOUNOD’S OU VOULEZ VOUS ALLER? - - - -  - 5s. Od. 
EN ROUTE. Grand Brilliant Military March te Me ee el 
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